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OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WMALL STREET, V. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 


Outstanding premiums December one 1873.. $246.9 0 93 
Pp received from January |:t to 
seevee 1,378 826 06 


remiums 
Comber 31:t, IB7decce.ceesece cess 
Total Promiums......0+-cccsesesesses$l,/2',776 99 








Amount of premiums earned from January 
lst to December 3ist, a. see cveeees $1,401,089 20 
Less return premiums...... ‘148 27 27 


+ $1 313,615 93 93 





Ne‘ earned premiums ...........- 
Paid during | the same car Re a 
GE asccsisrecelicniscnsbucss ve 1065, 183 89 
pa, 7 0s 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August lst.....000....8 eecrceee ” ¢20,(00 00 
Paid cash rebat«ment to dealers..... .$155,75; 29 


The Company his the following Assets 
Cash in banks and with ba: kers.. $52.73: 49 
United Staies, ptate, Bauk and 

other Stocks.. e+e. cecvece 408,7 0 00 
Interest due on “Investmests seo 59.3 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of oe: eeescesse 163,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due ue, and 

scrip of other companies........ 38, aig 00 


77,662 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER OENT. wil 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal rep: esentatives 
on and after MONDAY, January 25tb, 1875. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


SaMLEL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JUHN ©. WOO 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

JAS. D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG 
KLLWOUD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. OULD URRAY, DANIEL T. W 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 1. EDGERTON, 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY R. KUNSALDT 
N. L. MoOREADY, HN S. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., CHARLES DIMON, 
HAROLD DO x AUL N. SPOF 


J .8EPH WILLETS, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 


Vice-Presiden 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Second V ice-Prealdent 
CO. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





RISK & HA'TOH, 


BANKERS 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
U. S. Government Bonds of all issues | 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and -for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &Xc., pees 2 to on favorable 
terme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 


9 | accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


HEAD OFFICE, (Corner id Finch ‘ae Ttread- 
f 34 0 apeea ~ 
BRANCH 2 ei 460 a Court Road; 
OFFICES. :3 Soe Edgware Road 
7) Lowndes Terrace, Knightbridge. 


Susscripep Capitat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 











Parp-up CapPiTaL_..--.. £600,000 0 06 
Reservep Funp -.-.-.- £170000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jones, Eeq., Chairman. 


Hewry Viovrs East, Esq. Joaquin De Mancua Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. |WitttaM Srupson, Esq. 
Rosert Lioyrp, Esq. \James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Wa. McAnrruve, Esq., Groner Youna, Esq. 

Ald., M. P. | Henry Joun ATuinson, Erg 
Ws. Macnavontan, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atrrep Geonox Kennepr. 





Secretary—C. J. Wontu. 





Accounts opened with approved Amerti- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
atsuch mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
eredconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Maphenge | honored against ap- 
proved previous or simult. itt Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de= 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transacted. 








Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
1 Gtsctoes the transaction of any of its customers, 
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_ NEW YORK BANKERS, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 











Puncan, Sherman &Co., 
BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 
tssUR 
OIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


“RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE ce PAOLWIU COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & KANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 





‘| Make Cable Transfers. 





WALTER T. HATCA, NATOIV’L W. T, HATOH, 
Mumber Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal a mete with Banks and 


Special Attention pad” to ‘Orders for levestment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES —_ _—— EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK O OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
hi on P. 

Rat llway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts he £1 and More, 


NN ENGLAND SCOTLAND AND 
x QONTINENTAL EUROPE. 











f 





BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATN AND 
IRELAND. 


1.& W. SELIGMAN & (0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 


Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bilis of Exchange and mae tele} 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 
49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securittes, 

Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


ew Dividends and Coupons Collected, 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 
HENRY O. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 


MORTCAGE BONDS, — 
































POS TPONEMEN TS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 


Will buy » FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpustniat Exursrtion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the Siate of 





New York. 
3rd Premium Allotment - March 1st, 1875. 
4th Series Drawing - - - - April 5th, 1875. 


Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


Financial A: 23 Park Row, N. ¥ 
- pone Ontice Drawer 29)’ ¥ 
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‘THE ALBION. 








_NEW PUBLICATIONS. | AIZIEERDEEN 
A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. ‘Polished Granite Monuments, 


Mrs, Louise Cuanpiter Movtron, author of i RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
aa Ts ies,” t tter k the | Ship» for any port of America. 
Fm e — Mes ve rt +" * INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
rilliont Litrary Correspondent, C. M.," | pians and Prices free from JOHN W. LEGGE, 





So ICATION. 
CRARLIER INSTITUTE. 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 














A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 
BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 











pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHoLss : | Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. er ag y Beint, =. Ln as NOW READY, 
“Sr. Nicoras seems to 10e, if not the best | === ————EEEE we Mosverd, Sale, oe. Hotere languages, French, —_ THE 
ossible young folks’ magazine, at least the e man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasiu’ 
Bost one Thick” the Tacicbapehion world has | Harrison’s New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. | 
r : r } ll Fire-proof stairs, etc. 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- | Young Ladies’ Journal, d her 14th. WETHE REL AFF Al t 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by | Paper Patterns Lessons resumed on Sentember ? 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. | — THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, - $1.75 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrne Women’ MADAME GURNEY, PROF. ELIE CILARLIER, Director. Paper Cover, - t Z - 1.00 
989 Atlantic Avenue, . 


was the most popular book since ‘ Uncuz Tom's | 
Canty,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Ericut 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- | 
mined to make his further acquaint: 
** But, after all, the ‘ Ercur Cousins’ and the | 
*Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it | 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps a in Sr. Nicnonas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier | 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor his | Ca™ be covered with a plece exactly fitted to the Bald 
beat, and charming alite by her specch and by |SboigesPertew, and with work o,fogesiouly contrived 
| hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 


her silerce.”” 
| growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 








Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 
and PARIS Fasnrons. 

Ss Gs Letters to be addressed 

P. O. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Bearding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Exrras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


“ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


“Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this story bright and fresh.’””—Nation, New York. 


* A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story” 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 


‘* He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’, 
—Galary Magazine, New York. 


Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.”— r 
Lvening Gazette, Bosto: 


mn. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 




















- = $10 








A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig : 
J. T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just began | F#°tot» No. ® Bond Street, — ei =i PROVIDENCE, R. I. A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, =~ . 00 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on | Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN, a” “ee ee te 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare | H A | R D Y E ' LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, . 1 00 


on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating | 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare | Gig. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 

i i i Harmless, reliae, instant us. No disappointment, 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- | ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do | Jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 


i : + | and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his No. 18 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by all druggists. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. ¥., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL. 





§ BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 





Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 

















jolity and sound practical sense, will be a) 1a Tee SS ee eis otal Uught weto Visit Her, - - $100 
power among the hogs of Ameries. 'W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment |, 2rerarszspisctal sec ty, Retnesor Colge, Re | Rhe Ordeal for Wives, - = - 1 00 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY [immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the} Ten Students entered College from this Institute in e Lovell, - _ ng " 

Has some very striking features—a beautiful | Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. ke a g *~y t+ -*-- - Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Froytisprece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of | W A Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oii taughti n Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post| Susan Fielding, . - ° 100 
- ’ eas ® “ . “ Graduate Departments. : Philip Earnsclifte. ” ne - 100 
Sm Epwin Lswpserr's paintings ; and “ The for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. > Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. ip a 

Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bninxen—set to Batchelor’s Dentifrice %:.bemti- Rag RE REA <r ager pom nase A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine Story, W. A. atchelor's Dentifrice fying oat YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 

e \e 


by Susan Coormee ; an Article on the Manu- | Preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them—besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 


By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicoxas, price 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Moustachios without e-54 
rey No. 16 Bond Street, New 
Ask for them. 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
them. Sold at the fac- 
ork, and by all druggists. 


MOUNT 8ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N- Y, 


THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 











THE RE 





only $3.00. Vol. 1, tound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides nnd gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Ove, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scripyen’s Monru- 


LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse.iecs and Postmaster:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N Y. 


MINGTON Works. 












WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are the best made ; The touch elastic, and a tine 
singivg tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION, The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

PRICES FXTREMELY LOW (or CASH dur- 
ing THIS MONTH. MONTHLY INSTALMEN'Y’S re- 
ceived; on PIANOS. $10 to 820; ORGANS, $5 to S10; 
SECOND-HAND Instruments, $3 to 5, MONTHLY after 
First Deposit. AG“ NIS WANTED. A LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, etc. SPECIAI, INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed. 

HUKRACHE WATEUS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York, P.O. Box 3567. 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


A'T VIENNA, 1873 
THE Exposition. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


THINGS NEW ad OLD in SACRED SONG. Edited 
by W. F. SHE® Wi. For PRAYER, PRAISE and 
REV IVAL METINGS, comprising the LEADING FA- 
VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES, 
The most Desirable Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 
and MUSIC ever issued. 1t contains 128 handsome ages. 
Price, paper 25 cts., $20 per 100, Boards 30 cts., $25 per 
hnodred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., $30 per hundred 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, : 
HORACE WAT..R* & SOV, 
481 Broadway, ‘ew York. | ox 3567. 


riz. 
A LW Goop REASONS 
by Letters Patent. 
on all kinds of goods 


combination of qualities, 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By | 
W. F. SHERWIN ani S.J. VAIL. 160 Pages, | 
Splendia Hymns, Choice Music, ‘Tinted Paper, Superior 


4.— Dvnasie—Kuns for Years without Repairs, 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching iv 
a superior manner. 


6.—Is Most easily Managed ly the operator. 


eae s e360 pong 1H ap at $3 6O per | titch may be altered wave runing, and machine can be 
aaa, HORACE WA ‘ eRe a so’. Pub- threaded without passing thread through holes. 
Broadway, New York. BP. 0. Box 3567. 7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 





stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomaiic Drop Feed, which 
| insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Was our new 
| Thread Controller, which allows casy movement of neeJie 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 











$.—ConsTrvuction most careful and Fixisuep, It t- 
manufactured by the most skillful and expertence t mechan- 
tes at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
N. Y. New York Offce NO. 6 MADISON SQUARY 
Kvere’a Uomaise 

















MISFIT CARPETS. | 


(icod Second-Hand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 
tween William and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK. 


GH Sent home and laid jree of charge. ge} 


The Hiauest Onper or *‘ MepaL” AWARDED AT 


Jo Sewing Machine Iteceived a Higher 


1.—A New Invention Tnonoveary Tesiep and secured 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock stiten, alike on both sides, 


3.—Runs Licut, Smoorn, Noisevess and Rarip—bia@ 


Length oi 


the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 


Wusic, Forriay LanouaGes anpD DaawinG FORM 
Extra ( HABGES 
For further information apply to the Morwer Superior 


Convent of Mercy, GreenBusn, 
RENSSELAER QUUN'Y, N. ¥. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate courss, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scnoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 











Yount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The covzae of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
oughly Organized Military Department 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 
Symnasium &c. 

Will re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16, °74, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 

SING SING, N, Y, 





Tis INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 


| 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752 





IT 18] THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus, 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.”’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Magazine. 





“A$ model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phila 


«aphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se 
eure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 
It ean be h @ with either “Harper’s Week!y’ 


Marper’s Bazar,” or “ Appleton’s Weekly,” 
altion” for Sev: Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1875. 
—________—.jthe House of York, displeased the Queen, but the de- 








Dividing Paths. 


By tas tate Tom Hoop. 





Sweet, if I should leave you, 
Would the lights deceive you ? 
Tn the gathering darkness yonder 
Would you unaccompanied wander ?— 
Nay! 1 will not grieve you. 
Sweet, if you should leave me— 
If you shonld deceive me— 
Neither sigh nor murmur spoken, 
I should lie me down beart-broken ¢ 
Die! It would so grieve me! 
So, if yon to-morrow 
Some one’s lamp should borrow— 
Coming back to wrere you left me 
Find your loss of life bereft me :— 
Tell me, would you sorrow? 
Hand in hand then, dearest— 
Clasp me nearer—nearest ? 
’Tis no darkness where you guide me, 
There's no gloom with you beside me— 
Only sunshine, dearest ; 
Sunshine of tke clearest ! 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE, 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
BOOK II.—THE EXPEDITION TO FRANCE. 


(Continued trom our last.) 
CHAPTER XVII.—[Conrinvep]. 


“Twill take care he does not go to Paris, sire,” 
rejoined Isidore. 

“ Enough,” cried Louis. “To-morrow you shall be 
escorted to the English camp. Always feel certain I 
am your friend. If there is any favor I can grant, 
hesitate not to ask it. Adieu!” 

* Next day, the Duke of Gloucester, who had declined 
to be present at the meeting at Picquigny, came to 
Amiens, and was exceedingly well entertained by Louis, 
who presented him with some magnificent silver vessels 
and plate, together with two richly caparisoned steeds. 





Rich gifts were likewise bestowed on the Duke of 


Clarence. 
So extraordinarily lavish was Louis, that not a single 


English noble visited him, but he received a present of 


some kind. The large sums of money promised to the 
Lord Hastings, the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of 
Dorset, and others, were punctually paid. Nothing was 
omitted. 

Isidore was escorted to the English camp by the Sire 
de Comines, who took with him seventy-five thousand 
pounds for the a 

Having received this amount, Edward forthwith 


raised his camp, and marched bach to Calais, where he 


rested for a few days, and then, greatiy to the satisfac- 
tion of the wily Louis, embarked with his whole army, 
and arrived safely at Dover. 

END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 


BOOK IIl.—THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
CHAPTER I. 


HOW ISIDORE INFORMED MARGARET OF ANJOU THAT HER 
CAPTIVITY WAS AT END, AND HOW THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


WAS RECEIVED. 


In a gloomy chamber, in the upper story of a fortifi- 
cation situated in the north-east angle of the ancient 
wall, surrounding the inner ward of the Tower of Lon- 


don, sat a majestic dame. 


The chamber was almost circular in form, and in the 
stone walls, which were of enormous thickness, were 
three deep recesses, very wide at the entrance, but 


terminated by narrow grated outlets. 


Communicating with this prison-lodging was a small 
The room 
was scantily furnished, and contained only an oak table, 


cell, contrived in the thickness of the wall. 


and two or three chairs of the same material. 


Against the wall, near one of the recesses, was fixed 
a crucifix, and beneath it was a prie-dieu of the simplest 


fashion. 


She who was confined within this prison-chamber was 
not more than forty-five, but she looked much older, for 
sorrows, such as few have known, had done their work 
Her frame was wasted, but not bowed ; and 
her features, though stamped with grief, still retained 
traces of their former beauty. Her eye was bright, and 


with her. 


her expression proud, showing that, despite the agoniz 


ing affliction she had endured, ber spirit was unsubdued. 


Her gown was of dark blue velvet, then used for mourn- 


Margaret heard the door of her prison open, but 
believing it to be the gaoler who had come in, and 
ibeing occupied with her devotions at the time, she 
i not raise her eyes from her miss1l. 

When she looked up at length, she perceived a 
|youth of slight and graceful figure standing at a little 
distanee from her. 

It wag Jsidore. The royal livery in which he was 
clad, and which was embroidered with the badge of 





meanor of the young esquire was exceedingly respect- 
ful, and his looks expressed profound sympathy. 

“Tcome from the King, gracious madame,” said 
Isidore, with a profound obeisance. “I have just re- 
turned with my royal master from France.” 

“Then you can tell me how your master’s igno- 
minious retreat was conducted,” rejoined Margaret 
scornfully. “After all his preparations and boasting 
[am told he has not fought a battle.” 

* He has concluded a very advantageous treaty of 
peace with the King of France, madame, and that is 
better than a victory,” replied Isidore. 

“Such a peace is more disgraceful than a defeat,” 
cried Margoret, sharply. ‘ ’Tis plain, Louis has over- 
reached him, and I am glad of it. But I should have 
been better pleased if you had brought me word 
thrt Edward’s host had been routed, and he him- 
self and his brothers slain. Then I would have re- 
warded you with my last jewel.” 

“T hoped, madame, that your wrath against the 
King had in some degree abated,” said Isidore. 

“My wrath against the blood stained usurper whom 
you style King, but who has neither right nor title to 
the throne on which he sits will never abate,” rejoined 
Margaret. “Never can I pardon him who massacred 
my son, who ought now to be king, and who caused 
my husband, who was King, to be foully assinated. 
Maledictions, such as a widow and a bereaved mother 
can utter in her agony, have been invoked by me on 
his head. Daily have I implored Heaven to avenge 
my wrongs. Ihave prayed that Edward may be cut 
off in his pride, and he shall be cut off! I have 
prayed that his race may be extinguished, and it shall 
be so! I have prayed that all dear to him may perish, 
and they shall perish miserably.” 

“Oh, madame, this is too terrible,” 
trembling and turning pale. 

“ What isit to thee, if they perish 
“Thou art naught to him—ha ?” 
“No, madame; but such imprecations are treason- 
able, and I ought not to listen to them.” 

“Repeat them to thy master,” said Margaret 
haughtily. 

“No, madame,” replied Isidore; “he shall hear 
naught from me likely to exasperate him against you. 
The King’s feelings toward you pre now kindly, and 
I would not change them.” 

“T would rather he hated me than loved me,” said 
Margaret. “Iam not so abject as to ask his pity. 
Fallen as I am, I know he fears me still.” 

“Calm yourself, I beseech you, gracious madame,” 
said Isidore, after a pause, “and listen tome. I have 
said that I bring you good news.” 

“Ts Edward on his death-bed, or tath the relentiess 
Gloucester been slain ?” demanded Margaret sternly. 
“T have come to announce to you, madame, that 
your captivity is at an end.” 

“Ts this so?” said Margaret, looking steadily at the 
speaker. “Then, indeed, Edward of York is greatly 
changed, for I thought that naught but self interest 
could move that heart of stone. How came this to 
pass? He hath not done this, Iam well assured, of 
his own free will.” 

“King Louis hath agreed to pay a ransom of fifty 
thousand crowns for your liberation, madame,” said 
Isidore. 

“Then I owe nothing to Edward,” cried Margaret 
joyfully. “ Tis to Louis I am indebted for freedom.” 
“Tis to your august father, King Rene, that you 
owe your liberation, gracious madame,” said Isidore. 
“To accomplish this he has ceded Provence to Louis.” 

“ Has the King, my father, made this great sacrifice 
for me ?” cried Margaret. ‘ Oh, this is too much.” 

And sinking into the chair, she covered her face 
with her hands, and wept aloud and unrestrainedly. 

These were the first tears she had shed since she 
beheld the body of her murdered husband borne on a 
bicr from the Tower, to be exhibited at Saint Paul’s 
and they greatly relieved her. 

Isidore turned aside his head, nnable to control his 
emotion. 

Margaret was the first to break the silence. Scarce- 
ly conscious that she was not alone, she murmured— 

“ Why has my father donethis? *Tis too much— 
too much! Ihave cost him his beautiful Provence— 
his Provence that he loved so well. He has given up 
that sunny land, with its vines and olives, aud cities 
near the bright blue main, that he may embrace me 


cried Isidore, 


?” said Margaret. 


once more ! 


| madam,” said Isidore, turning round, and gazing at 
‘her with streaming eyes. “I am sure your royal 

father would have died of grief if he had not beheld 
| you again.” 

“T thank thee for the words, gentle youth,” said 
|Margaret, much moved. “ Though thou wearest the 
livery of my deadly enemy, thou hast a tender heart.” 
| And she extended her hand tohim. Isidore bent 
down and reverently pressed it to his lips. 

_ “IT would thou hadst a better master, gentle youth,” 


\said Margaret. “I cannot ask you to go with me; 


nor is it likely thou wouldst share my fortunes, if I 
did.” 

“Teannot leave the King, madame,” said Isidore. 

“Then let me give thee one piece of counsel,” said 
Margaret. “Make the most of thy present fortune, 
Assuredly, thou wilt not have Edward long.” 

“ Oh, madame fill me not with these direful fore- 
bodings, I entreat you! I should die if I lost the 
King.” 

“Die if you lost him,” exclaimed Margaret. “ Let 
me look more narrowly at thee,” she added, seizing 
Isidore’s hand. ‘Tis as | suspected. Thou art a 
woman! Thou art Edward’s beautiful favorite, Jane 
Shore! Nay, deny it not, Iheard thou accompanied 
him in his expedition to France, in male attire.” 

“Suffer me to depart, gracious madame,” said Jane, 
“I have no more,to say.” 

“But Ihave more to say to thee,” rejoined Mar. 
garet, still detaining her. “Did thy mastersend thee 
to insult me? Had I not been a prisoner thou wouldst 
not have dared approach me. I would have had thee 
thrust from my presence.” 

“Madame, my desire had been to spare you pain. 
I deemed my disguise sufficient, and did not for a mo- 
ment suppose you would recognize me.” 

“T recognized thee not. Thou hast betrayed thy- 
self,” said Margaret. “But thou hast learned some: 
thing from me—something thou wilt not forget. My 
lips have prononnced thy fate, Thou art dear to Ea- 
ward—very dear, it may be. Thou shalt perish mis- 
erably.” 

* Recall your words, gracious madame, | implore 
youl” cried Jane. “I have done nothing to offend 





you. On the contrary, my desire has been to serve 
you. From the bottom of of my heart I have pitied 
ou. is 


“Thou pity me!” cried Margaret, with sovereign 
scorn, “I would not have thy pity. Back to thy 
lord and master, and tell him all I have said. Bid 
him act as he will. He can send the merciless Glou- 
cester, if he desires to slay me. iam defenceless, 
and a prisoner, but I have been a Queen, and I will 
brook no insult. Begone !” 

So imperious was her tone, and so energetic her 
gesture, that Jane ‘attempted no remonstrance ; but 
stepped back tothe barred door of the prison-chamber, 
and tapped against it. It was instantly opened by 
the gaoler, and she departed. 





CHAPTER IL. 
HOW CLARENCE REVEALED HIS DESIGNS TO JANE, 


On his return from the inglorious expedition to 
France, enriched by the large sums paid him by the 
wily Louis XI, Edward, always, addicted to the plea 
sures of the table, gave himself up to ease and eifjoy- 
ment. i 

At Windsor Castle, where he kept his Court, there 
was now continual feasting and revelry. Grand ban- 
quets and entertainn:ents were of almost daily occur- 
reuce, and the luxurious monarch passed his time in a 
constant round of pleasure. 

So indolent and enervated did he become by these 
habits of self-indulgence, that he neglected all hardy 
exercises—seldom hunted, though he had heretofore 
been passionately fond of the chase—and scarcely ever 
appeared in the tilt-yard, though he was the most ex- 
pert jouster of his day. 

Worse than all, he neglected public affairs, for he 
now disliked anything that gave him trouble, and left 
their management to the Queen, who displayed con- 
summate abilityin directing all matters entrusted to her 
care. She had now obtained a complete ascendancy ’ 
over her consort, and maintained it to the last. 

The only person who strove to rouse the King 
from the indolent state into which he had sunk was 
Jane, but she was unsuccessful in her efforts. 

At that time, the Court was divided into two par- 
ties, strongly opposed to each other; the most power- 
ful and the most numerous consisting of the new 
nobility, created by the influence of the Queen, and, 
consequently, devoted to her interests. 

At the head of this party washer brother, Earl 
Rivers, whom she had contrived to marry to the rich- 
est heiress in the kingdom, and who was now governor 
to her son, the young Prince of Wales. Next in im- 
portance to Lord Rivers was the Marquis of Dorset, 
the Queen’s eldest son by her first marriage, who had 





Ile do2s not know that I have grown) been recently appointed Constable of ihe Tower, and 
Keeper of the King’s treasures. 

Most of the old nobility had been banished from 
Court at the instance of the Queen, who desired their 


removal on account of their supposed hostility to her- 


ing, and her hair was covered by a white linen frontlet.|old—that Lam no longer the fair daughter he doted 
This majestic dame was Margaret of Anjou, once Queen|on. He should have let me die here, in this prison- 
of England, widow of Henry VI, and mother of Prince | chamber, and kept his dear Provence.” 

Edward, ruthlessly slain at Tewksbury, * You are dearer to King Rene than Provence, 
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self; but three of her avowed enemies still enjoyed! “ You will always have a friend in (me, madame,” he {had an indolent and enervated soguemnce, Sanne 
the King’s favor—namely the Duke of Buckinghan, | said, with a certain deliberation. ; claimed the luxurious habits in —_ eer 
Lord High Constable; Lord Hastings, Grand Cham-) “ And in the Queen, too, my lord!” cried Jane. He was — in a robe of the ric “ss ee 2 tered 
berlain; and Lord Stanley. “"Twere best not to caleulate too much upon _ber with fur, an his jerkin was magnificent yen > m4 = 
Singular to relate, the Queen manifested no jealousy | Majesty,” said the Duke. “ In the event of the King’s) After returning the obeisance made him, he - . 
whatever towards her inconstant husband’s beautiful | sudden death—which Heaven forbid !—great confusion |into a fauteuil, as if the exertion he had just under 
favorite, and even went so far as to conciliate her; fre-| would eusue, and great changes take place. The two gone had been too much for him. : win 
quent conferences taking place between them in private|prinees would be set aside. By | right, the crown) | Bring me a cup of wine,” he said to a page, 
at the hunting lodge, where Jane resided. belongs to me. I will not disturb Edward, but I will still oe pee in attendance. ld advise 
Edward had now been for several months at Windsor |®0t allow his son to succeed him.” i aight veers 5 interfere, I ay . 
which might not inaptly be described as the Castle of | Astonishment kept Jane silent, and the Duke went on. | yot | ajesty 00 refrain till dinner, aS naan? 
Indolence, when the Duke of Clarence, who had ab-| “ As I have intimated, Edward has no title to the e _ rom the Castle has —_ me : irs ye 
sented himself from Court in consequence cf some|¢Town. It can be proved that he is not the son of my |he replied, a large —, = —— ” 
affront offered him by the Queen, suddenly re-appear- |fther, the Duke of York. Neither is he lawfully mar-| him by a Lo _ tis right good Gascoigne wi dl 
“or See hy eam te ites Be “Gee «Se nisiagy othe tenaae eaaeek we. ie ber © 
i Juchess wife is yet living—the Lady Eleanor Butler—to whom 3, n ; . , 
nwa mrad by th Dua, wham eeu pill weedy the Mahp of Bay wich vite ah am i ow tabla? . 
shire, on account of the feeble state of her health. can prove the marriage.” ’ Louis = ie we ee and — id be pe ll 
Edward welcomed him with his accustomed cordi-| ‘“ You amaze me, my lord !” cried Jane. with water," © wate aes ane © we.” alia 
ality; but the Queen received him with marked cold-| “ From what I have stated,” pursued the Duke,“you if — Majesty hg = roe + <a on ws do.” cried 
ness. She regarded him with distrust, having received will see that the children of Elizabeth Woodville can Nay, "7 vi r on ‘1 it tik he tT ha y oo 
information that he was secretly plotting against the not succeed to the throne. My title is incontestible, | Edward. | h V -. Th Wine aus ; * foll ano 
King. ng pg a ES And = spoke, — get + An a - guilty oly, 
ornin f j i ‘¢ 1e took a parchment from his breast. ‘This is an : - 3 * . 
sided, as heretofore, at the hunting lodge, and was re- = — of \ = was hog _ — tia — a. that I will touch no wine for three 
seived by her with as much cer s if ad|the male issue 0 enry the Sixth. Aing Henry die . . F “ 
Soon i She was cotenliiy dosent pos owe in the Tower, as you know. Prince Edward, his only “What induced thee to make a vow so foolish 
surprisingly well; and Clarence really thought, as he | 5°9,W4s slain at Tewkesbury. I am Edward’s sueces-| rem tanta a. .~ a 1 ” 
failed not to tell her, that she quite eclipsed the most | 8° I ought now to be king—and, in effect, 1 am b ecause I drank too much yesterday, my % 
exalted lady at Court in beauty. ing. For many reasons, I shall leave my brother replied Malbouche. - — . 
Jane accepted the compliment, but did not appear Edward in quiet possession. But when the throne be-| | For the same reason, 1 might make a like vow, 
much gratified by it. She disliked the Duke, for she|€mes vacant—as it will be ere long—I shall occupy it;/said the King, laughing. 
was well aware of his insincerity. ‘ not his son !” . i Twere well for your Majesty i you aid, and Zep 
There was little resemblance, either in person or A brief pause ensued, after which the Duke said, apn Bo ed vigorously a said Jane. f — 
manner, between Clarence and his royal inden Yet| Mark me, the Act has never been repealed, and it is ba — alla, set yuedeeaaeamaacaaiaemaieaas 








therefore still in foree. I pray you look at it, 


gether ?” rejoined Edward. 


the Duke was very handsome and possessed a fine 


“T would,” said Jane. 


figure. But his features had a sinister expression, and madame. Convince yourself that I have spoken the oT ” 

his manner was haughty and repelling “hoaglt not truth. ; . ” Cl coer ee Wh agg gt Ra a fa 

wanting in dignity. [lis habiliments were of the ‘I do not desire to look at the Act, my lord, she f: oe a 1 . hi ey Louie. be mn 

richest velvet, and his sirdle and cap blazed with replied. “You must convince others of the legality |"amous Whavosse sent dam Oy ng Mal ¥ 

as RI ge — Ng nl | 
. : , *T have already done so, madame,” he replied, re- ay } ) : J : ’ 

none of ths hangnerot which wo bare jut sks" siacing the prehinent ina double. All the ld] can suk your tate,” More wine! he added to the 

the contrary, he was cateennely deterential to her: so nobility are satisfied, and will snpport me. Besides, | page. A cup of Malmeey for the Duke of Clarence. * 

’ ? 





much so, as to excite her suspicion. 








































only a slight indisposition.” 


perfectly.” 


English woman.” 


Ankaret can.” 


Duchess must be dangerously ill,” remarked Jane. 


him last. Whatails him?” 


Jane. 
can induce him to take more exercise.” 


might be fatal to myself.” 


libly restore his energies.” 


Clarence. “All the Lane 
Harry of Richmond, and he 
Duke of Bretagne.” 

“I quite despair o 


Jane. * All my efforts have proved fruitless.” 


not checke: 
not ?—most assured] 
apoplexy.” 


“ You alarm me, my lord!” cried Jane. 
*I do not wish to 
Duke ; 


your position !” 


5 She looked earnestly at him, but did not speak, 


o} i . a sae , . 
i hry nae ieee ache eggs = in. Sg that the old nobility will support you,” cried Jane. 


“ She j ‘ ia : | brother, whose youthful son you desire to supplant. 
, ae ouiaing from extreme debility,” replied Heaven may thwart your designs, Your imprudence 
Clarence. She has not left her couch for a month.|.. >. : ; of y oink “an 

She is under the care of Ankaret Twynhyo, a young “7 dveigns your scheme to me may cost you your 
woman of extraordinary skill, who understands her ease |“ 


, : : ?” said Cl: . 
** You are fortunate in having such a nurse, my lord,” matenet ont Classaee 


rejoined Jane. ‘Methinks you called her Ankaret +s “y ; i i 
Teynhyo. "Tis a singular tg “She Barth _ she rejoined. “You cannot complain. I did not in- 


“No; she is from Ghent, and was recommendod to of secrecy.” 
us by - — the Duchess of Burgundy. She is as 
speatne tion Waattus one ——— hands, but you are mistaken. I exacted no promise 


“T fear, from what you now say, my lord, that the be bound by it; but you will be silent when you 


Edward, and I will meet it with a ccunter charge that 
“ ” i “ : Nae ° ° nh © 
MB og Bsa Clarence. But she seems to} will ruin you for ever in his esteem. Trust me, your 
aye be Anks aF ag ee everything will be done | wisest course will be to become my ally. The time 
y -\nkaret, But let us speak of the King. | will soon come when I shall be able to reward my 
He does not look well, and is much changed since I saw 


, 2 . well. Several of the king’s confidants are leagued 
‘ Indolence, my lord ; nothing but indolence,” replied 1 “Her 
“You will render bim a great service if you 


_ “If you have failed, madame, who have more 
influence over him than anyone else, how can | hope to|incredulously, 
succeed? Perhaps,” he said, with a singular smile, 
“a fresh insurrection might rouse Lim to activity. But 
I cannot get up one merely to effect his cure. The con- 
sequences of such a step, though beneficial to him, 


“I desire no such violent remedy, my lord,” replied 
Jane. “But you are right. A rebellion would infal-|am absent from Court.” 


“Unluckily there are no rebels left,” observed 


astrians are slain, except|/convey a letter safely to me,” replied the Duke. 
is held in captivity by the 


f rousing the King,” remarked 


“Ido not wonder you are uncasy on his Majesty’s| to me.” 
account, madame,” said Clarence, “I am told he| ‘Here comes the King !” 
commits too many excesses, and drinks far too much of|door was sudde 
the good wine ot Chalosse sent him by Louis. If he be| 

‘—and who shall cheek him since you ean-|in alow tone. “Iam playing too deep a game not to 
y he will be seized by a sudden | have calculated all chances, The slightest indiscre- 


A alarm you, madame,” pursued the| by his jester, Malbouche. 
Juke ; “ but you ought to be prepared for such an event, 
since it is highly probable. Consider what would then| 











I can raise an army in the North.” 
* Be not too sure of that, my lord; be not too sure 


“*Tis possible you may not survive the King, your 


“And you intend to betray me to the King, 
“T shall reveal all you have said to me, my lord,” 
voke your confidence,and have given you no pledge 


“Beware what you do, madame !” said Clarence, 
sternly. “ Youimagine you hold my life in your 


of secrecy trom you, because I knew you would not 


learn what you have to fear. Make the revelation to 





friends, and I shall net forget those who serve me 


with me against the Queen and her family. Her ene- 
mies must naturally be my friends.” 

“ But Lam not the Queen’s enemy,” said Jane. 

“That will not pass with me!” exclaimed Clarence, 
* Again I ask, may I count upon you 
as an ally ?” 

After a moment’s reflection, Jane said, ‘ What 
would you have me do ?” 

* Nothing that will give you trouble,” he replied. 
“Certain matters must come to your knowledge that 
it may be desirable I should know, especially when I 


“ But how communicate them to you?” she asked, 
“Thave a spy in the King’s household, who will 


* His name ?” asked Jane. 

“Baldwin,” replied the Duke. 

“Can he be trusted ?” she asked. 

“ Perfectly,” answered Clarence. “ He is devoted 





exclaimed Jane, as the 
nly thrown open by an usher. 
“ Be silent, on your life, madame !” said Clarence, 


‘tion on your part wiil only precipitate matters.” 
| Next moment, Edward entered the room, attended 


CHAPTER III, 
HOW THE KING SHOOK OFF HIS LETHARGY. 


“ And for your Majesty ?” : 
“Chalosse,” replied the King’ ‘ Malmesy is too 
sweet for me.” 


Presently he returned, bearing two goblets on a salver, 
one of which he offered to the Duke. 

“ Like you the wine, brother ?” inquired Edward. 

“Tis excellent,” cried Clarence. “No other wine 
shall pass my lips, if I can help it. My last draught 
shall be of leon.” 

“Ttrust your wish may be gratified, brother,” said 
the King. “Tis better than some vile medicinal 
potion. Ah! thou hast poisoned me!” he ejaculated, 
as he well-nigh emptied the cup. ‘ What hast thou 
given me ?” 

“Cold water, an’ please your Majesty,” replied the 
page, scarcely able to repress a smile at the grimace 
made by the King. 

“Nay, your Majesty must chide me,” remarked 
Jane. “He merely obeyed my order. Finish the 
cup, I pray you. Twill clear your head for business,” 
‘“‘T have no business to attend,” replied the King. 
“The day shall be entirely devoted to amusement.” 

* As all your Majesty’s are, and as all mine should 
be, were I king,” remarked Malbouche. 

* Will you not ride in the park ?” said Jane. “The 
day is delightful.” 

“No; ’tistoo hot. I am better here,” said Edward, 
indolently. “Bring your lute, and sing to me—the 
while my brother Clarence and myself amuse our- 
selves with-cards and dice.” 

“ Ever some trifling amusement,” sighed Jane, pre- 
paring to obey. ‘ Nothing will rouse him.” 

Just at this moment, the door was again opened, and 
the Duke of Buckingham and Lord IIastings were usher- 
ed in. 

“ Welcome, my lords,” cried Edward. ‘“ You are just 
in time for a game at cards. Sit down, I pray you.” 

“ My liege,” redlied Buckingnam, “we are sorry to 
interrupt you; but you must needs return with us to the 
Castle. A council has been hastily summoned, and your 
presence at it is absolutely necessary.” 

“ Be it what it may, you must dispense with me,” re- 
plied Edward. ‘I am not in the mood for business.” 
“Tis a matter of the utmost importance, my liege,” 
remonstrated Hastings. ‘The expenses of your house- 
hold have largely increased, and must be — for. 
No further burden can safely be laid upon the nation.” 

“ Then the grants from the crown must be resumed,” 
said Edward. “There is no other way to raise money. 
We have levied large sums from the clergy.” 

“What do I hear?” cried Clarence, starting up. 
“The crown grants resumed! Then I shall lose my 
lands. Your Majesty cannot contemplate such a step ?” 
“Money must be had, brother,” replied Edward, 
calmly. ‘My household, as you have just heard, is 
expensive.” 








| Personally, Edward was not much changed; but he 


“ But the expenses are not to be defrayed by me,’ 


Before the page went forth, Jane called him to her. ° 
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{From The New Quarterly Magazine.) 


A TRAGEDY QUEEN. 


cried Clarence, angrily. ‘I protest against a measure | 
so unjust—vehemently protest against it.” | 

“The council will listen to your objections, brother,” | 
said Edward, calmly. /BY JOHN DANGEREFIELD, AUTHOR OF “GRACE DOLMAR,” 

‘But they will be guided by your Majesty,” rejoined | “SPLENDIDE MENDAX,” &C. 
the Duke. “Be their decision what it may, I will not} 
part with my possessions without a struggle.” | 

“ Reserve what you have to say for the council, bro-! “ Does it indeed ?” 
ther,” said Edward. “Come with me. I promise you| “ There is an earlier one, which starts from here at 
a fair hearing.” jabout seven.” 

Then, rising from his seat, and instantaneously resum-| ‘‘ You don’t say so?” 
ing all his wonted dignity ot manner, he said tothe two) ‘“ Butas itis so much slower, you gain nothing by 
nobles,— | going by it.” 

“ My lords, I attend you.” “I quite see that. Well?” 

By a powerful effurt, he had completely shaken offhis| ‘“ Well! if you don’t go by one of these two trains 
lethargy. His figure seemed loftier, and his counten-| to-morrow, you will give me leave to return the com- 
ance assumed a wholly different expression from that|pliment you paid me just now, and call you—” 
which it had just worn. “A donkey?” said Captain Molyneux, laughing, 

The transformation was so remarkable, that the be-|and shaking hands with his friend at the bed-room 
holders were struck by it, and none more so than Jane,| door of his hotel, as he bid him good night. “ With 
who gazed at him with admiration. all my heart; but I am not going to Paris to-morrow.” 

As he turned to bid her adieu, she said to himin a} “I am,” said Sir James; “good night.” 
low tone,— 

“If I never beheld your Majesty again, I should re- 
joice at this blessed change!” 

Edward then went forth, accompanied by the Duke 
of Clarence and the two nobles, and proceeded through 
the vineyard to the Castle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHAT MANNER THE DUCHESS OF CLARENCE WAS POISON- 
ED BY ANKARET EWYNHYO;, AND OF THE FATE OF THE 
POISONER. 


As the Duke of Clarence entered the upper ward of 
the Castle with the King, a messenger who had just ar- 
rived, approached him, and presented him with a 
letter. 

Struck by the man’s looks, the Duke said to him: 

*‘ Thou bring’st ill news, | fear ?” 

“My lord,” replied the messenger, ‘when I left Lud- 
low Castle, the Duchess had not many hours to live. 
Mistress Ankaret Twnyhyo ordered me to convey this 
letter with all speed to your Grace, and I have come as 
swiftly as [ could,” | 

“Does Mistress Ankaret give no hopes of the Duch- 
ess’ recovery ?” said Clarence. 

“None, my lord!” replied the messenger. ‘‘’Tis 
scarce probable you will find her Grace alive on your 
return.” 

“T will start at once!” cried the Duke. ‘ Heaven 
grant I may not arrive too late! Your Majesiy has heard 
the sad tidings brought by this man, and will excnse 
my hasty departure.” 

‘Not only excuse it, brother, but urge it,” said Ed- 
ward. “Leave the letter with me,” that I may read 
what the nurse says.” 

“T have not yet opened the letter, my liege,” said 
Clarence, uneasily. 

‘No matter!” cried Edward. 
crets in it. Give it me.” 

And he took the letter from the Duke. ‘To hide his 
confusion, Clurence hurried away, without taking formal 
leave of the King, or bidding adieu to the two nobles. 

“Tam alarming myself without cause,” he thought. 
“‘ Ankaret would be sure to write most guardedly. Yet 
she might say something that would awaken Edward’s 
suspicions. ‘Tis unlucky the letter should fall into his 
hands.” 

Thus ruminating, he mounted his steed and quitted 
the Castle, attended by the half-dozen retainers he had 
brought with him. 

As soon as he was gone, the King remarked, with a 
singular smile, to the two nobles,— 

“If the Duchess dies—and it seems she will dic— 
Clarence will soon seck another spouse, and I foretell 
that his choice will fallon Mary of Burgundy. When 
the Duke was slain at Nanci, and his immense territories 
devolved on his daughtes, I felt sure my greedy brother 
would have ped at such a prize, had not his hand 
been tied. But now he his free—or will be free—there 
is nothing to prevent him from trying to obtain the great 
heiress. But he has counted without me, for I shall 
thwart his scheme.” 

Both his hearers smiled at the King’s remark. 

“Let us see what the letter contains,” pursued Ed- 
ward, opening it. 

As he scenned its contents, his brow grew dark, and 
his looks proclaimed that he had made some startling 
discovery. 

“ Beyond doubt, this Ankaret Twynhyo is a poisoner !” 
he exclaimed. “ Mark what she says in this Jetcer, and 
judge: ‘ The draught wrought as expected, and as your 
Grace desired. For a short time, the Dushess seemed to 
rally, but she soon grew worse again, and is now rapid- 
ly sinking. I shall try the effect of another draught— 
but with little hope of saving her.’ Here is a plain in- 
timation that the poisonous draught has done its work.” 

“Tis not quite plain to me, my liege,” remarked 
Hastings “Tbe words may bear a different con- 
struction.” 

“Ido not think so,” cried Edward. “The woman 
shall be arrested and interrogated.” 
(To be continued in our vext.) 








{Concluded from our last.| 


CHAPTER II. 


Before the end of a week Captain Molyneux, from 
his stage-box at the Opera-house, had seen Madame 
Delmani in almost every part that contuted her re- 
pertory. He did not know in which of them he most 
admired her. With every fresh impersonation he dis- 
covered fresh fascination, and he came to the not un- 
natural conclusion that he might safely ascribe to 
Madame Delmani all the various charms of character, 
sensibility and manner which she exhibited in these 
various parts—it being a very unfair advantage pos- 
sessed by actresses over young ladies “in society,” 
that they can attract admiration by showing so many 
sides of their characters, while young ladies are doom- 
ed, however varied and profound their natures may 
be, to play but one part—that of ignorant, innocence, 
and ingenuous youth—a trying and, it must he ad- 
mitted, rather a heavy role. 

At the end of a week all Bordeaux knew that the 
prima donna had got an admirer in the good-looking 
young Englishman whom they saw in the same box 
night after night. The lady herself had made the dis- 
covery long ago, and the last person who knew he 
was over head and ears in love was Captain Walter 
Molyneux himself. 

We will skip the love scenes. Captain Molyneux 
was his own master; Madame Delmani had no friend 
or relation to interfere with her acceptance of the for- 
mal proposal made to her in due course by her English 
admirer. Under such circumstances, if the course of 
true love begins to run. at all, it runs smoothly, and 
here there certainly appeared to have commenced a 
flood-tide of mutual admiration, 

She accepted him, and she let him know, or at least 
believe, that there was nothing one-sided in the mat- 
ter. ‘To be sure, there was no imprudence in her ac- 
ceptance of Captain Molyneux asa husband. She saw 
him in the company of aman whom she wel! knew to 
be of high character She perceived him to be himself 
a refined and educated and honorable gentleman, 
whose rank in a noble profession was in itself a title to 
her respect. She was herself, if uot rich, at least in- 
dependent, by reason of her talent; he, she did not 

oubt, was dependent upon his profession for his in- 
come. She asked no further of the man she professed 
tolove. They talked much; but on this point they 
never touched. 

Still less could Walter Molyneux be accused of im- 
prudence. The woman he loved was a lady, and that, 
irrespective of birth, is enough for any man; though, 
for the matter of that, had he cared for birth and rank, 
hers were, he knew, superior to his own. He knew, 
from the testimony of the well-informed and not over- 
charitable Sir James, that her antecedents were irre- 
proachable. All he had to get over was a profession 
which, at least in England, is not wholly approvod of. 
But a man had need to be a cold lover if his mistress’ 
proficiency in one of the most intellectual, noble and 
fascinating of the arts do not, in his eyes, tell more in 
her favor than against her. In his enthusiasm he 
swore to himself he would love her less had she been 
anything else. ‘ 

So they engaged themselves to each other to their 
own perfect satisfaction, and no one having a voice in 
matter, it was settled that the marriage should come 





“There can be no se- 





night past. 
his return. 


public property. 


she found that tho news had _ preceeded her. 


Greatorex. 








off in less thana month. ‘Then only did Captain Moly- L 
neux remember that important business required his | that Captain Molyneux’s succession was a remote con; 
presence in London —had iudeed required it for a fort-| 
Fo he would start for England the next 
day, she following him as far as Paris, there to await | 


The private affairs of a popular prima donna are| being the wife of an almost penniless man.” 
It was soon known to the people of | 
Bordeaux that their favorite was about to be married | “7 cannot tell you.” 
to Captain Molyneux, and when, a few days after, on 
the termination of her engagement, she went to Paris, 


Almost the first visitor at her hotel was Sir James « last stage of consumption.” 

















































“ You do not congratulate me, Sir James,” said the 
lady, after a few sentences had passed between them 
“ No, Countess, you will forgive me if I do not.” 

Her face clouded. “ And yet,” she said, “ I might 
have hoped that so old and true a friend as yourself 
would not have withheld his good wishes.” 

“T hope,” he said, rather stiltedly, “that you will 
never have cause to doubt the true interest I take in 
your welfare.” 

“Sir James !’ —she spoke excitedly —* are you going 
to speak ill of the man you told me was your dearest 
friend !” : 

“ Not at all,” said Sir James. 
better or more loyal fellow.” 
Madame Delmani smiled and put out her hand§ 
“T knew it,” she said; “ but still I thank you for 
saying so.” 

They talked again on other matters, and presently 
he rose to go. 
“ Pray speak frankly to me,” she said, interrupting 
his departure with a gesture; “do you withhold your 
congratulations on your friend’s account *” 
“ Neither on your account nor on bis ” 
“Then why ?” 

“For private reasons, which it is far too late to 
speak about; for reasons touching myself and my 
family.” 

“ You must please,” she said, “tell me what these 
reasons are ” 

“You have, no doubt, heard them from Captain 
Molyneux.” 

“Thave heard from my future husband nothing 
whatever in connection either with you or any member 
of your family.’’ 
“Tecan believe it; but I am sure also that you have 
heard from Captain Molyneux of the circumstances to 
which I allude.’ 

“T can think of nothing but this: your friend told 
me that some years ago he was engaged to a young 
English lady, but that his and her poverty made it 
necessary to terminate the engagement.” 

“That lady was my sister.” 

“ Eleanor ?” 

“ My sister Eleanor.” 

“Ah!” said Madame Delmani, flushing suddenly, 
her face paring again, and with a pained expression, 
“and your sister Eleanor, did she—did she care for 
him ?” ‘ 

Sir James assuming the impenetrable air of an Eng- 
lishman asked suddenly to gauge the more delicate 
emotions—“* People who are engaged to be married 
may be assumed to, as you say, care for each other; to 
be more or less in love, and to be more or less disap- 
pointed when the thing is broken off.” 

‘Pray forgive me for seeming to be curious. 
I ask one or two questions ?” 

“Twill tell you what I know. 
know what I do.” 

“Pray, then, how came it that Miss Greatorex and 
Captain Molyneux engaged themselves to marry when 
there was this obstacle in the way that afterward 
served to part them ?” 

“Tt happened in this way. Captain Molyneux is, 
as you know, the only brother of Lord Foley. He 
succeeds to the title and all the estates.” 

“He is rich, then ?” said Madame Delmani, 

“He will be immensely rich; bat surely you know 
Captain Molyneux’s position better than | do?” 

“T know nothjng,” she said, with a candor which 
brought an almost imperceptible smile on Sir James’ 
face. “I know nothing but that he is a gentleman, 
your friend, and that he loves me.” 

Sir James was careful not to let any expression of 
incredulity reach his companion, but his manner bej 
came, perhaps, a shade more dry, and any one less in 
earnest than Madame Delmani might have detected 
the irory in his tone. 

‘*‘ Your ignorance does you infinite credit, Countess, 
and Molyneux’s reticence is beyond endurance. Iere 
is a man preparing to place an Earl’s coronet on his 
future wife’s head, and he keeps it a secret from her! 
May I be permitted to say, tow romantic !” 

“But you were telling me of Captain Molyneux’s 
engagement; why was it broken off, if I may know 

“Ve was his brothe’s heir; his brother was unmar} 
ried; was not expected to live; his chance of enn 
ing seemed very imminent; but Lord Foley recovere 
his health by a seeming miracle; he returned from a 
long sea voyage an altered man. THe married and had 
two children, a boy anda girl. Then it was evident 
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I think you should 








\tingency; he rejoined his regiment in India.” 
. 4 ° o 

“ Did he not propose to take out your sister? 
“Certainly not. My father had already put an end 
'to the engagement; he could not consent to Eleanor 

“ And your sister was broken-hearted ?’ 
| 3 

“ And now he is nearer to the title ?” 

“He isso far nearer that both Lord Voley’s chil- 
dren died in infancy, and his lordship is at present io 


“ Cannot recover ?” 
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“ Cannot possibly recover.” 

“ And while he was with me in Berdeaux he knew 
that his brother was dying, and that he was on the 
point of succeeding ?” ; 

“ Perfectly: the greater the compliment to you. But 
Ishould mention, in fairness to Molyneux, that he 
owes no affection to his brother. They have not 
spoken since they were at Eaton together; Lord Foley 
will not see him, nor even hear his name mentioned.” 

“T tell you again, Sir James, I have been told noth- 
ing of all this.” ; 

‘€ And again I observe to you how much it proves 
my friend’s high opinion: of you that he kept ita 
secret.” 

“Do you think, Sir James, it makes any difference 
to me that heis rich, and will be a Lord ?” 

“Forgive me if I say I think it must.” 

“ You do not believe in my honesty; but I tell you 
this—if by a wave of of my hand—so—I could make 
him what I once thought him, a poor officer in the 
English army, I would do it. I would do it, Sir James 
Greatorex, this moment.” 

She rose, and the gesture whereby poor Captain 
Molyneux was to be stripped of title and estates would 
have won her a thousand plaudits in any theatre, 

Sir James bowed, but said nothing, And again he 
Fose to go. ; 

“T want to say one thing more,” she said. Her 
face grew pale as she spoke, and she seemed to find 
difficulty in repressing some laterg emotion. “TI want 
to ask you if Captain Molyneux had not met me at 
Bordeaux—if we were free to-morrow—has anything 
happened between Captain Molyneux and your sister 
(you will forgive me if I speak bluutly and seem 
inquisitive)—has anything come between these two to 
sever them, more than the cause of separation you 
have already mentioned—the probable poverty of 
Captain Molyneux ?” 

‘“T understand you to ask if any action of their own 
has separated them; if, to speak plainly, Eleanor has 
set her affections elsewhere ?” 

“That is what I would like to know.” 

“T answer, to my knowledge, no.” 

“Then had they met to-day, they might have come 
together again, had it not been for me ?” 

“Certainly they might.” 

The actress made no answer fer a minute or so. 
Her face had got a sterner look and kept the paleness 
it had acquired, when first Eleanor Greatorex’s name 
was mentioned. She had fixed her eyes upon one of 
the windows, and Sit James Greatorex, watching her 
face intently, got from it no indication of the work- 
ing of her mind. 

uddenly she looked at him with an expression of 
curiosity. ‘Has it occurred to you, Sir James, that I 
may care for Captain Molyneux, that I may—” she 
ceased to hesitate—* love the man I have promised to 
take for my husband? Tell me honestly.” 

“ Honestly I say this: till you had assured me that 
this was so, I should venture not to believe it.” 

“ But you think he loves me ?” 
= «There is not much doubt about that, I should 
Bay.” 

“Tn short, that I have fascinated him ?” 

“It would be a bold man who should deny your 

wer.’ 

“Indeed it would be hard,” she said, speaking some- 
what bitterly, “it would be a little hard if a profes- 
sional actress like myself, who have madeit my study 
for so long to work upon people’s feelings, should fail 
to have some influence upon an unsophisticated person 
like your friend Captain Molyneux, coming trom a 
place Jike India.” 

“India is not quiet a desert,my dear lady, and Moly- 
neux not exactly a savage!” said Sir James, laughing; 
“TI think you make too little of your power.” . 

“Oh!” vaid the prima donna, “in my _ profession 
we think nothing of a little triumph like that. So 
long as one’s own heart is not touched, one can do 
wonders.” 

“ You are very frank, Countess,” said Sir James, 
thinking, as he always thought, that there was some- 
a he entirely above-board in Madame Delmani. 

“ Yes, I am very frank, and now I am going to ad- 
vise you frankly in your friend’s interest. Go to him, 
tell him he has made a mistake; tell him I aman act- 
ress and not to be judged as other women are; tell 
him that from childhood I have studied the art of sim- 
ulating deep feeling; that I have carried the tricks of 
the stage into private life, and am acting a part when 
I seem to be most natural; tell him we actresses have 
acted love and honor, and friendship, and devotedness | 
and gratitude, and so forth, so often and so well, that! 


“Yes, I forgot !” drepping in a moment the earnest 
and vehement tone which her voice had acquired, 
“that is assumed, too, of course. How difficult you 
are to impose upon, Sir James, are you not 2” 

“T think I may boast that I am.” 

“ Yes, of course, you are aman of the world, ard 
know our poor tricks so well! Now, will you advise 
me; how shall I open the eyes of this deluded man ?” 

“ You really wish to? I beg your parden. I mean, 
of course, you désire to draw back ?” _ 

“TI wart, first, to let you see how difficult it is. The 
man is infatuated, as you say. Will it cure him of 
his infatuation if I tell him I have changed my mind; 
that I thought I cared for him and find I do not ” 

“Surely, if you are in earnest, the most straightfor- 
ward would be the easiest way to break off your mar- 
riage.” 

“Is that what being a man of the world has taught 
you, Sir James? Do you really think Captain Moly- 
neux would cease to care for me simply because I let 
him see I did not care for him ?” 

“Surely, if he is a sane man he would.” 

* But is a man in love a sane man? 
fatuation would be doubled and trebled the further 
off I seemed.” 

“TI see,” said Sir James, resuming the very slightly 
sneering tone he had put off for a moment when he 
had thought the actress was in earnest, “ the thing 
has vot quite beyond human control. It _is your des 
tiny; you try to resist it,you struggle against it nobly, 
but in vain; the hand of fate, my dear Countess, Is 
clearly pointing to an English coronet and twenty 
thousand a year. You must obey !” . 

“To be sure, I must obey”—she had caught his own 
cynical tone. “ A hard fate, a most melancholy des 
tiny, but what can I do? Can yon now, Sir James 
Greatorex, speaking frankly and openly and sincerely, 
tell me how I can at least make some effort-—let us 
put it, some decent and honorable effort—to stand by 
the professions you have heard me make so often in 
regard to your sister? You have heard me say so 
often, have you not, that Eleanor Greatorex, this Eng- 
glishwomen, this stranger,this foreigner, this mere ac- 
quaintance who came forward to help me when my 
own countrymen—when my friends, and those even of 
my own blood—held back; who was my friend and 
sister and comforter in my extremity, when I had 
none beside her; you have heard me say a hundred 
times, have you not ? that Lowed to this woman a debt 
of gratitude that I could never repay, and I have no 
doubt seemed to you all the readier to make profes- 
sion of gratitude, secing how improbable was there 
any opportunity of showing it. Now,” she said, with 
a curious smile, and relapsing into a lighter tone, 
“now I must acquit myself somehow of my debt, or I 
shall certainly pass for an impostor to the end of my 
days, must I not ?” 

Sir James paused for an instant before he answered, 
in a grave voice, “ You have asked me, Madame Del- 
mani, what you can do; and though you can bardly 
expect a serious answer, I will give you one. You 
can do this, Countess, if you are honestly resolved not 
to cross the happiness of the woman toward whom 
you have made so many protestations of gratitude— 
this is what you can do, you are a consummate act- 
ress; you have, on your own showing, induced my 
friend to take a view of your character, and to have 
an opinion of your disinterestedness, which you say 
are incorrect. Now, I need hardly observe to you 
that the same art which has done this will serve to 
undo it— mind, I am only repeating your account of 
the affair. You have been able to infatuate the man; 
he thinks you the noblest and most disinterested, the 
purest and most refined of women; it lies only with 
you to make him think you the very reverse.” 

* And you think, Sir James, that I am the 
to transform a lover into a critic?” 

“I do not. I go further, Countess; I say 
man in the world is capable of such a thing. But,” 
he said, rising again to leave, aud laughing, “ you are 
amusing yourself by making me pay you a series of 
bad compliments, which I assure you do not come 
from my heart.” 

“'To be sure you have said some hard things of me,” 
said the lady, leaning back in her chair in a listless 
attitude, and speaking now without the slightest ani- 
mation of tone. ‘“ By the bye, you will say nothing 


woman 


no wo- 


of all this to Eieanor ?” 


* Eleanor is somewhere in Scotland; I shall not see 


her for a long time.” 





“She does not know of my engagement ?” 
“ She does not.” 
“Then pray do not mentien it to her; but if you 


we have lost the power of feeling any of these things;| write, say I wished very particularly to be remember-| 


that we are dissemblers by habit,and despise ourselves|ed to her.” 


for ever being open-hearted and sincere; tell him he 


She smiled pleasantly, as is if the whole conversa- | 


was a fool to think that a woman such as Iam would!|tion had been of the most ordinary and agreeable | 


have accepted him without 

his position was.” 

7 “My dear young lady !” said Sir James, laughing, 
that is a very telling little speech indeed, but how 


perfectly knowing what) kind, and wished him good-bye 


CHAPTER III. 
A very well appointed carriage was driving rapidly | 


very much astonished you would be if I took you at} through the long lines of broad level roadway, set on 


your word.” 


either side with a continuous row of somewhat dusty|man swimming. 


Surely his in | 


| gardens, and beyond them, with white-washed, uniform- 
ly-built houses. ‘The carriage drew up at the village of 
Fontenay les Roses; a less rural spot than its name 
|suggests,a Parisian suburb a little more pretentious 
‘than, Hampstead or Clapham, and a good deal more 
cockney than Richmond or Hampton Court. 
| When the drab-coated footman had opened the car- 
riage-door, there descended from it, first, Captain Walter 
Molyneux, thena lady in black silk with a cashmere 
{shawl and a veil, and finally an elderly lady, also in 
| black silk, and also wearing a cashmere shawl and a 
| veil. 
The younger lady was Madame Delmani Cuculo ; the 
\elder, her companion. 
| “Is ithere we are to dine, Beatrice ?” said Captain 
| Molyneux, supposing fora moment they had made a 
| mistake. 

“ Yes,” said Madame Delmani, with a radiant expres- 
sion, “ this is the place. You cannot think what pleasant 
associations L have with it.” 

Walter Molyneux winced. “I did not know that 
ladies ever did come here, to say the truth.” 

“Not French ladies, of course ; but foreigners in 
Paris can go everywhere—the natives set it down to our 
eccentricity !” 

“And you used to come here often—with your 
friends ?” 

“ Why not? We Italians delight in gayety; and 
artists—actors and actresses, the class I am of—can do 
less than others without life and stir.” 

** But you were not an actress when you lived in 
Paris ?” 

‘“‘ Always in heart, if not in fact ; always so much of 
an actress that I have sometimes doubted if I had any 
actual individuality of my own.” 

“T should say,” said Captain Molyneux, laughing, 
“that few people had so much !” 

“That is a better compliment to my talent than you 
imagine. I assure you I feel most strongly, when I 
fancy I am some one else. When you come to know me 
better, you may some day think, ‘what a heartless, 
shallow doll this is!’ Now, Walter, I will act a new 
character for you to-day—one you have never seen be- 
fore. I will be my own self, and you shall tell me if 
you like the part.” 

“1 shall be curious to see if I do not know it by 
heart.” 

* But before we do anything to amuse ourselves,” 
said the prima donna, “there is the important affair of 
dinner ; here is the waiter, will you order it? and—” 
with great seriousness—“ remember, above everything, 
to order stewed eels, the place is famous for them ; and 
stay, there wasa red wine at thirty sous, 1 remember 
itso well! it was delicious: you must not forget to 
order a bottle.” 

Captain Molyneux ordered dinner, taking care that 
stewed ecls should form psrt of the menu, and not for 
getting the red wine at thirty sous, 

“Now,” said Madame Delmani, ‘“‘while they aro 
getting dinner ready we will go on the river.” 

They walked down to the river side, where a boat 
was fastened by its painter to the bank. 

“Ah! how delightful!” ezied Madame Delmani, in 
an eestasy of happiness ; “ you will row me up there by 
the willows, will you not? where the water is smooth 
and still; how lovely it is!” One’s boat passes over 
the refl ction of the branches of trees, and breaks them 
up with the ripple it makes—I remember it all so well!” 

“You bave been rowed on the river before ?” said 
Captain Molyneux. 

“Yes, of course,” said the prima donna, simply, 
“while the matelotte of eels was getting ready.” 

“ Beatrice !” 

“ What ?” 

“This place is the most cockney paradise I ever was 
in—I wonder you can like it!” 

“ My dear Walter, I see now that you have no poetry 
in youat all! Do you really vot like stewed eels ?” 

“Oh, very much—immensely! Pray don’t let that 
pievent your amusing yourself.” 

Madame Delmani shook her head sadly. 
scrious enough for you, Walter. 
earnest.” 

Captain Molyneux was perhaps a little out of temper, 
and did not answer. 

They were standing in a little treilised arbor looking 
on to the river, in which was a table, whereon a waiter 
was laying the cloth, and clattering down knives, forks, 
and plates, 

A knot of some twenty or thirty men who had been 
standing togethcr on the further bank of the river, pow 
crowded down to the water’s edge opposite to the garden 
of the inn. 

“ What are they looking at in the water?” said Beat- 
rice ; “ what is it they are pointing at and talking so 
about—can you see anything ?” ° 

‘Tt is some onimal—a dog, perhaps, which cannot get 
out from the steepness of the bank.” 

“ There! there!” she said,“ I see it now among the 
willows ; a man is trying to stop it with his stick, but 
the current floats it away out into the stream. What 
can it be ? It is not a dog, it is too big. It must bea 
I see his white shirt.” 


“Tam not 
You are so clever and 
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“Tt is a dead body.” 

“Madame is curious about it ?” said the waiter. He 
came to where they were standing, and shading his 
eyes with his hand, looked at the further bank of the 
river. “There was aman drowned up the river yes- 
terday at Brassy le Duc; it must be hs body floating 
down.” Hestood with his napkin under his arm, and 
looked critically at the direction which the floating 
object was taking. “They are mostly floated out 
into the centre of the stream, opposite the garden, 
and then turn once or twice in the current just here. 
If Madame would give herself the trouble to get into 
the boat, Monsieur could easily row it out to where 
Madame could have a good view of the body before 
the stream takes it down. Dinner will be on the table 
before Monsieur and Madame get back.” 

This proposition seemed to be agreeable to Madame 
Delmani. “I have never,” said she, with a little natu- 
ral shudder, “seen a drowned inan yet. I must give 
myself the sight for once. Come, be quick, Walter, 
we have no time to lose.” 

Walter Molyneux did not move. “I think Beatrice,” 
he said, “ you would regret having given yourself such 
a sight.” 

At this moment a tall, large man, in the uniform 
of a Garde Champetre, made his appearance and pre- 
pared to enter the boat. “There is ten frances,” re- 
marked the man, as he was unloosing the chain, “to 
any one who can get a dead body from the water be- 
fore it reaches the locks below. They get into the mill 
wheeland stop the machinery. The miller used to 
give twenty francs. till he was nearly ruined—there 
are so many suicides in these days. These poor peo- 
ple,” said the guard, with a smile, looking across the 
river to the group opposite, “will be disappointed !” 

By this time the boat, with the guard rowing, was 
out into the stream, but his efforts to recover the body 
were frustrated by the size of the boat, far too great 
to be managed by one man in so strong a current. 
He therefore returned to the bank an] begged Captain 
Molyneux come to his assistance. Captain Molyneux 
refused,and turred on his beel. The guard looked up 
and down the bank for help; no one was in sight. 
These was little time to lose—the mill below iess than 
a hundred yards away. His chance of gaining the 
reward scemed vanishing. 

“Sir,” said he, taking off his hat politely and speak- 
ing with a rhetorical flourish, “this unfortunate per- 
son” he looked toward the river and indicated the 
floating body, “will in a few minutes be inevitably 
caught in the mill wheel. I appeal to you, sir, in the 
name of our common humanity, to help me to prevent 
so—so altogethor deplorable a circumstance.” 

The Englishman thus apostrophized, thought him- 
self hound to give his help. Madame Delmani also 
entered the boat. 

“ Beatrice,” he said, “you cannot surely wish to 
come too ?” 

“Why not ?” she asked, with a slight laugh. 
there any harm in curiosity.” 

The guard had already pushed out into the stream. 
Captain Molyneux would have rowed the boat him- 
self, and left the recovery of the body to the man, but 
the guard, probably distrusting his skill as an oarsman, 
— a boat hook in his hand, and took the sculls 

imself. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “ will hook it well into the 
clothes, ‘twist the handle round once or twice, and 
then he has a firm hold, and we can draw the thing 
after us through the water.” 

He pushed the boat once again out into the stream, 
toward where the body had last been seen revolving 
slowly in an eddy of the river. It had now sunk be- 
low the surface. Walter Molyneux sat onthe thwart 
of the boat, boat-hook in hand, awaiting the re-ap- 
pearance of the body. Beatrice, lying on her face at 
full length in the bow of the boat, her head stretched 
over the side, peered auxiously into the waters. 

“Here itis !” she said presently. “I see it—caught 
in the weeds, low down. I see the face looking up at 
me through the water—it is a woman’s. Now we 
have passed over it.” 

The guard backed the boat over the spot it had 
passed, and Molyneux, who had come also to the bows 
of the boat, could see, as Beatrice described, the white 
face of a woman among the green water plants. 

He endeavored to follow the instructions which the 
guard had given him, to fix the instrument into the 
clothes, but he failed, and the boat was carried down 
by the current. The guard again rowed the boat over 
the place. 

“Strike right down upon it Walter, this time,” said 
the prima donna. 

“Well done!” she cried, eagerly. “you have 
a it. Twist the hook well round, and do not 

et go. 

“Capital,” said the guard, with enthusiasm, 
: — advice is admirable,” and he rowed to 

and. 

Captain Molyneux was less enthusiastic than either 
of his companions, and Beatrice, glancing at him, 
caught a look on his face of very unmistakable dis- 
approval. ; 


“ Is 





one, “ poor girl, I wonder what her history was. Some 
melancholy story, I dare say—some story of hopeless 
love, perhaps. If that were it. I for one should not 
pity her for lying dead and cold among the willows of 
the Seine.” 

“I almost think, Beatrice,” said Captain Molyneux 
bitterly, “TL liked you better helping to fish the poor 


deap body afterward.” 

“ Ah, Walter! you have no soul. 
nuderstand me ?” 

Then this eminent tragedian began toery. Not by any | 
means the lovely theatrical weeping that he had seen on 
the stage, but genuine childish, audible sobs and tears. | 

“Let us go back to Paris,” she said. “I will not) 
stay here any longer—this place is horrible to me !” 

So a cloud came between the lovers, and by the time} 
the carriage had arrived at the actress’ door, it had 
grown so black and dense that Captain Molyneux and 
Madame Delmani parted, each sceming to feel very 
much aggrieved by the other, and in parting this gentle- 
man and lady did not even shake hands, but Captain 
Molyneux took his hat off after assisting the two ladies 
from the carriage, and Madame Delmani’s bow in return 
was very far indeed from being cordial. 

The proverb which says that the quarrels of lovers 
make their love the stronger, does not concern such 
differences as these, where both sides sce that their 
fancy has wofully deccived them. Such quarrels have 
no appeasing. The chain can never again be joined ; 
the severance is forever. But the wound is none the 
less grievous because it is fatal to their loves, and men 
do not have such rude awakenings from pleasant day- 
dreams without a very painful shock. 

When Captain Molyneux—his irritation having passed 
away—began to reflect how very far removed was his 
ideal of Beatrice Delmani from the frivolous, heartless, 
insincere, and almost commonplace woman that had in 
a moment been revealed to him, he almost con,ratulated 
himself upon the escape he had made. Nevertheless, 
the strong impression that this lady had previously 
made upon him could not be dissipated in a moment. 
He had all the difficulty in the world in divorcing ,the 
hard facts from his fancies of them—in divesting the 
mere woman of the false colors she had shone m—in 
considering her apart from the love his glamour had 
castover her. Some men can never perform this task, 
strive how they may. he spell is on them, and they 
know it to be a spell, but they cannot break it; they 
have been enchanted, with their eyes open, by a false 
magic, and still it holds them fast bound. 

All the day, evening, and night following upon the 
rupture of their good understanding, Captain Molyneux’s 
thoughts kept reverting, against his will,to the looks,tones, 
and words of the wcman he hid loved and now despised, 
The image of her with which he was busy was, however, 
not the Beatrice Delmani that had now been revealed to 
him, but the Beatrice who had first won his love ; she 
who, low as she had sunk in his esteem, was yet the 
fairest of fair women, with some quite undefinable magic 
in her voice, in her individuality altogether. He knew 
not wherein it resided, whether in the lithe grace of her 
movements, or simply in her rare physical beauty of 
form and face, but there was somewhat that was to him, 
in spite of what his very eyes had seen and his very 
ears had heard, touched with an exquisiteness of nobility 
and purity that seemed to him quite against the evidence 
of his own senses and reason, inherent in the individu- 
ality of Madame Delmani, and to have no existence 
anywhere else in the whole world besides. So that, 
feeling sure all the time that he was breaking with a 
very pitiful and unworthy sort of person, it was a 
scuree of unutterable sadness to him that he did so. 
There was in these reflections, which he knew to be 
unreasonable, a prestige of some self-inflicted disaster, 
a strong foretoding that he was, with his own hand, 
destroying the happiness and darkening the light of his 
future life. 

Then did Captain Molyneux commit the unpardon- 
able weakness and folly of again visiting Madame 
Delmani. 

She received him rather seriously, taking his hand 
which he held out, and sceming not to remember the 
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“Ah!” she said, changing her eager mood toa sad) “Think how high I held you, and do something to 


woman out of the water than moralizing over her} 


Will you never} ha 








give me back my old belief in you, 

She said nothing. 

“Yes, I see clearly enough what you are, and I am 
mad enough still to prize you above the whole world! 
Try to blind me once more to the truth.” 


| “T am not an actress every day, Walter. If I could 
‘undo all the past. I would.” 

“What is there in the past you would undo ?” 
“Would you believe me if I say I would not 
ve you next in succession to a peerage and heir to 
great wealth ?” 

“You knew that, then 2” 

“To be sure I did,” said the prima donna, 

“ And why in thename of Heaven, Beatrice, de yoa 
tell me new? Why could you not keep your coun- 
sel, and let me continue in my ignorance ?” 

“'To be sure, why could Inot? Why is a woman’s 
tongue always betraying her interests ? Well, I be- 
lieve the answer is, that there are some basenesses 
that even I, low as you see I am—that even I could 
not stoop to.” 

“ And when you accepted me as your husband, you 
knew that I was coming to a great position and to 
great wealth ?” 

She did not deny it; she said nothing. 

“Beatrice, only tell me you did not know it at 
Bordeaux, and on my soul I will believe you !” 

She smiled and her eyes half closed, as if her 
thoughts were wandering for an instant to some 
pleasant memory. Presently she spoke in a softer tone 
than she had hitherto used. 

* Can you suppose, Walter, than an actress, such as 
I am, who knows what a hard thing is poverty, who 
had bitter experience of the world’s uncharity,who has 
eaten the bread of strangers 

“To be sure, I was a fool to think for a moment 
that you could be disinterested.” 

“Tam afraid I must agree with you, Captain Moly- 
neux”—she had resumed her cynical manner—* disin- 
terestedness is not an easy virtue. If we were all rich 
there would be quite an incalculable amount of gen- 
erosity in the world, would there not ?”’ 

The bond that had held these two people together 
with such seeming strength had come to be a mere 
thread—was momentarily growing weaker, and threat- 
ened every instant to break entirely. 

An Englishman’s strong point is his good sense,and 
Captain Molyneuy’s did not desert him in this hour of 
temptation and peril. It enabled him to argue with 
himself thus “This woman is so sure of her power that 
she does not fear to show her hand. She has let me 
see her character in an utterly despicable light. She 
frankly tells me she traded on her knowledge of my 
wealth.” 

The thread snapped; he rose from his chair— 
“ Madame Delmani, you wish that we should part.” 

She turned very pale, and her face contracted for a 
moment with a pained look. 

‘I do wish it,” she said, firmly. 

“T desire it, too,” he said quietly; “ for I see we are 
neither of us what we thought we were.” 

* No,” said she, “ neither of us.” 

He held out his hand. She was slow to take it, but 
she did take it. She did not trust herself to speak. 

“ Good bye.” said Captain Molyneux. 

“ Good-bye,” said the actress, and they parted for- 
ever, 





* o* * * 


There is not much of a moral to this story, except 
that very old one, that we should not judge by ap- 
pearances, nor be hasty in our conclusions. 

Had Captain Molyneux not done this, he would 
have won for his wife a true and noble woman, and 
would not have carried with him to the grave the 
yearning after a lofty ideal, which, little as he guessed 
it, was real in the person of Beatrice Delmani. Had 
she waited to learn that Eleanor Greatorex was en- 
gaged to a Scotch member of Parliament, Beatrice 
Delmani would never have disenchanted the man 
whom she loved with all her soul. Had Sir James 
Greatorex known the actress better, he would never 
have believed a woman was incapable of sacrificing the 





somewhat stormy scene of the previous day. 


minut ’s like two indifferent people. 


“Then it is no use my asking if you have forgiven 
me ?” 

“Indeed I have not,” 
seriously. 

‘¢ Frankly, Walter, we must part. You see what 
fam now. Ii was right to to open your eyes, was it 
not ?’ 

“No; it was wrong.” 

The two former lovers were silent. 

“Beatrice,” said Captain Molyneux, presently, “can 
you do nothing to make me forgetwhat you were 
yesterday.” 

She shook her head. 


he answered very nearly as 








“Have you forgotten what happened yesterday ?”| 
she asked him, suddenly, after they had talked for ol 


** No,” he answered, gravely. ara fovnd to centain the skeleton of a Saxon warrior 


the man she loved for the woman: who had befriended 
her. 





——_—Pr «+ 


Tur second tumulous found on Mr. Skrine’s estate at 

| Cookham, in Berkshire, England, was opened a few days since 

| The 

| figure lay facing the north, 2 feet 6 inches from the surface of 

| the mound which rises to about 3 feet from the presont level of 
|the marsh, and is surrounded by a well-defined ditch, Covering 

| the right shoulder was the umbo or boss of a shield which, in a’l 
| probability composed of wicker or hide bad itself long since 
| perished, The umbo, which is a very fine specimen of early 
| Saxon iron work, is about 6 inches in diameter and comical in 
} form, being surrounded by raised bolts, end with what may 
bave been aspear point rising trom the centre. To the left of 

\the head bad been placed an urn, now crushed beneath the 
weight of earth above it, but originally, doubtless, eontaiming 

| wine or water, while at the feet of the skeleton lay the bones of 
‘@ sheep, together with those of another animal not distinctly re- 
cognizable, and beside them an iron knife, gmeasuring, with the 
portion of the hilt that remains, 7 inches. 
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The Summary of the Week. 





There is little of interest from England this week. 

John Mitchell bas been declared ineligible to sit in the House 
of Commons, and a new writ has been ordered to be issued for 
the County of Tipperary. As Mr. Mitchell will most probably 
again offer himself, avd will most certainly again be elected, the 
affair will no doubt degenerate into a farce. 

The London Mark Lane i‘xpress, in its weekly review of the 
grain market of February 23rd, says that the unfavorable weather 
keeps the samples of wheat offering in a poor and unsaleable con. 
dition, Prices tend downward in every market. 

The weather throughout England has ieen very bad all the 
week, heavy snowstorms having prevailed. 

Advices from Zanzibar, received in London on February 22nd: 
report that a fleet of | ritish men-of-war bave bombarded and 
captured Fort Mozambique, on the island of Mombuaz, off the 
east coast of Africa. The engagement lasted five hours. Seven- 
teen of the garrison were killed and fifty wounded. Two slave 
ships were captured with three hundred slaves on board. 

The bark Jorawur, from Liverpool to Calcutta, which was 
abandoned about January 19th in the English Channel, has been 
picked up by the steamship Azorian of London, and towed into 
Plymouth Sound. The captors have geined a rich prize, as the 
vessel is found to bo comparatively litile the worse, considering 
the time she must have been tossing abcut. 

The will of the late John Laird, M.P, for Birkenhea’, (who 
built the “‘Alabama,’’) bas been provedat Chester, the personalty 
being sworn under £200,000. The will contains no bequests 
other than those in which Mrs. Laird aad the sous and daughters 
and grandchildren of the deceased are interested. To his widow 
Mr. Laird has left all the furniture, &e, in the mansion at 
Hamilton-square, Birkenhead. At her decease the- house will 
pass into the hands of Mr. William Laird. To the widow there 
is a legacy of £1,(00. anda beqrest of a £100 to each unmarried 
daughter. The testator further directs that £21,000 is to be in- 

vested, the interest of which is to be divisable between his 
daughters in equal proportions. ‘The executors are further au- 
thorized to invest the sum of £30, 00, the interest of which is to 
be payable during her life to the widow, and at ber decease the 
sum is to be divided amongst the daughters. To bis e dest son 
Mr. William Laird, the testator bas bequeathed all his real ond 
leasehold estates in Birkenhead and elsewhere in Cheshite. To 
Mr. Macgregor Laird, Mr. John Laird, Mr. Henry H. Laird, and 
= one Knox Laird, there is bequeathed the sum of £20,- 

each. As to the residue i it i 
i np of the estate, if any, it is bequeathed 

The Sixty-seventh annual publication of the Poor Rate returns 
Yepresenting the sums levied and expended on poor rates 
throughout England dnring tbe year 1873 74, has recently ap- 
peared. The sum raised from poor rates during the year ended 
Lady Day, 1874, was £12,342,251. and the receipts in aid, inclu 
sive of the Treasury subventions, amounted to £461,511 the 
two sums forming a total of £12,803 he ¢ 


Holy Father made che following remarks on the question of in-| 


fallibility: | Dr. Connop Thirlwall, formerly Bishop of St. David's, then to 


| diture, it seems that £5,186,050, or more than one third of the , e eff ‘ 1 
i whole receipts, was expended for purposes otber than the relieg Seems the fullest cf malice cousists in attributing to the intali- 


of the poor. Some portion, indeed, of this expenditure was for 
purposes partly connected with such relief, b t by far the | 
greater part was for objects quite unconneted with it. The) 
figures which represent the total expenditure out of the rates for | 


1873-74 are as follows: Relief of the poor, £7,664,957; law 


-| charges, €25,582; purposes partiy connected with relief, £592,- 


326; purposes wholly unconnected with the relief, £4,508, 142; 
making a total sum of £12,861,007. 

From France the news is also scant, the journals being filled 
with details of the interminable squabbles in the Legi lature. 
Discussing the prospects of Imperiv'ism in France, the special 
Paris sorrespondent of the London Times says: 

“The Bonapartists declars themselves ready to accept the 
reins, and even to seize upon them. Their AJministration is 
ready, their functionaries are nominated. It is affirmed that 
they really form a State witbin the State. I have been assured— 
{ do not vouch for it for nobody can vouch for anything he 
hears, and things are frequently told only in order to make a 
man the propagandist, that is, the accomplice of a falsehood—I 
bave been assured that Prefects, Sub-Prefects, Procureu s- 
Generaux, and Procureurs de I'Empire have their patents in 
their pockets duly transmitted by a Cabinet formed beforehand, 
and in confidential intercourse thoee who are thus posted assuaie 
the titles they are hereafter to bear. In the 24 hours following 
the accession of the Empire, all those, it is said, who are now 
walking with an uneasy air on the line of the Boulevards would 
be at the posts allotted to them in anticipation, and ready to 
euter on their duties In 24 hours all those too ripe or unripe 
fruits which the wind of the Fourth of September shook off 
from the [mperial tree wonld disappear trom the throng on the 
Boulevards to find themselves in the four corners of the country, 
there to enforce the regulations of the new Governments. Out- 
side this not yet installed staff, the Empire alr ady commands a 
certain number of partisans now in office, who are quite 
ready to facilitate the task of the morrow to the new-comers. 
In addition to these functionaries, the Empire reckons 
Deputies, great dignitaries, writers, and artists. For 
some days it has possessed a Marshal of France ready 
to range Limself under its Flag—so, at least, the Bonapartists 
allege - and reserving bimse!f from this moment for a more pro- 
minent ro/e than that of simple Marshal of France. In the last 
place, the Priuce Imperial having been reproached with being 
too young and the Empire with having no allies, there has been 
a talk for some days with marked persistency, though in a mys- 
terious tone, of a project of alliance between the Prince Imperial 


- |and a Danish Princess, sister of the Princess of Wales and the 


Cesarevna Dagmar. It is confidentially affirmed that the Prince 
of Wales and the Queen, his mother, are very favorable to this 
scheme, that tbe House of Denmark is inclined to it, and that 
Russia alone shows some hestiation, which, however, it 1s added, 
will, there is every reason to believe, shortly come to an end, so 
that the marriage will soon be arranged. It is objected, indeed, 
that the Princers in question is two-and-a-balf years older than 
the Prince, wLo is only 19. Tbose who talk of the match and 
believe, or wish to believe, or affect to believe in it, reply by 
dwelling on the ¢c al and advantages such an alliance would of- 
fer to the Prince Imperial. ‘ It would be like,a Providential in- 
dication,’ said an enthusiast the other day; ‘ the three Danish 
Princesses would be married to the three heirs of the greatest 
thrones in the world, consorts of the King of England and the 


ready-made, and Germany, perbaps, in view of this position and 
in consideration of an indemnity, would make the Princess a 
wedding present of the two unfortunate Provinces which would 
be an everlasting cause of hatred and an inevitab'e pretext for 
war.’ In presence of this immediate danger, the Royalist Party 
feels its terrors increase. The Right perceives that it is it and 
its King who are driving towards the Republic the Mcderates ot 
the Left Centre, who seek in the arms of the Republic a refuge 
against the embraces of the Empire.” 

The Paris journals L’Univers and Le Journal Otticiel have 
both been giving utterance to some very gloomy descriptions of 
the condition of morals, the one iu the upper and the other in 
tLe lower classes of society in Paris. The Univers says: 

* There is such a generul increase of licentiousness manifested 
in the theatres and sins that it is unnecessary to dwell on it 
here. What is related everywhere, wha everybody can see for 
himself, does not admit of decent description. The progress of 
vice is flagrant; in the upper classes it is on a par with luxury; 
in popular classes it is in keeping with the increased brutality of 
manners and customs. Saluns bave become centres of immor- 
ality, where conversatiun and dancing ought to be regulated by 
the police; at the balls of the upper «lasses and bouryo's: there 
is a license of dress which is not tolerated im public balls. Our 
disasters have only served to fan the fory of pleasure. Corre- 
sponding with the eccentricities of the uew fashions are new ap- 
petites of vanity and sensuality. ‘There is a kind of emalation 
of shamelessness in Parisian society which has been too long 
deprived of its pleasure. Our brilliant civilization is overflow- 
ing with laxuary.” 

From Germany we learn that the Government of the various 
States of the Empire are investigating the causes of emigration 
from Germany. ‘hey will endeavor to remove them by facili- 
tating the acquirement of small estates, and by opposing the 
action of emigration agents paid by the transatlantic goverments. 
1p Spain things remain uachanged, the most interesting being 
that the Politica asserts that the indemnity to be paid by Spain 
to the relatives of the American viclims of the Virginius affair 
bas been fixed at $84,000, and that the convention will be signed 
icmediately upon Mr. Casbing presenting his credentialz to ‘he 
new Government. 

From Rome, the correspondent of the London News writeing 
under date of February 4th, says: ‘‘ The Pope is in a vigorous 
state of heatth. ‘I'o-dav he blessed the Lenten preachers of 
Rome. He then revisited, tor the first time in four years and a 
half, the Vatican Basilica, with the prelates and cardiuals, and 
prayed there. He approved the mosaic monument commemorat- 
ing the Pontifical Jubilee and other works. Le re-ascended the 
long staircase unsupported.” 

His Holiness the Pope recently delivered an address to the 
** Academy of the Catholic Religion,” the text of which has been 


Emperors of the French and kussi+, We should bring alliances | 


the idea of Pontifical infalatility. Uf all these efforts, that which 


bility of the Pope the right of deposing sovereigns and of absolv- 
ing subjects from their allegiance. Without doubt this right bas 
some tiwes been exercised by the Popes in their supreme strag- 
gles, but it never had anything in common with their infalibility, 
and its source was not in infalibility but in the Pontifical au- 
thority. Moreover, the exercise of the right in the ages of faith 

when men recognized in the Pope what he really is, the su- 
preme judge of Christendom, and acknowledged the advantages 
of his tribunal for the so ution of great questions arising between 
people and the‘r sovereigus - the exercise of that right spread 
itself seconded as it ought to have been by public law and the 
gen: ral agree ent of the nationalities, o the gravest interests of 
ihe States and their chiefs. ‘The conditions of the present day 
are greatly changed,and only malice can coufound two things 80 
different -infalibility in regard to reveaied principles, and tbe 
right which the Popes exercised in virtue of their anthority when 
the welfare of society demanded it. Our enemies know this as 
well as we, ard it is easy to see why they call up the confusion 
of ideas and put forward hypotheses in which nobody believes. 
They invent these pretexts in order to afflict us and to excite 
princes against the Church. They are some who wish I should 
explain and render still more clear the definition of the Council. 
I will not doit. I: is clear enough in itself, and has no need of 
further exp lanatioas or commentaries.” 

In United States affairs there is little of interest, the chief fea- 
ture being the attempt of the expiring ( ongress to reimpose the 
income tax. 

The Tilton-Beecher affair sti!l drags its slow length along, but 
it has lost much of the interest which characterized the com- 
mencement of the trial. 

The unprecedentedly large number of divorces taking place in 
Maine has begun to attract attention, It has been ascertained 
from official sources that 487 divorces were decreed in this State 
last year. It 1s said that in no other State in the Union is a di- 
vorce so easily procurable as in Maine. Of the 487 divorces 
granted last year, 238 were for desertion, 82 for adultery, 79 for 
cruelty, 55 for drunkenness, and 33 for other causes, such #% 
as neglect to provide, incompatibility of temper, &c. One di- 
vorce was decreed in a certain county for about as absurd and 
trivial a reason as one could possibly conceive, and yet, because 
one liked ‘‘biled vittels’’ and the other didn’t there wasa want 
of harmony between the two, which was sufficient cause for the 
marriage relations to be legally annulled. 





A New Line of Steamships Between England 
and New York. 





Undeterred by the heavy losses which almost every steamship 
is making on the round trip between England and the United 
States, Thomas Wilson, Son & Co., of Hull, Eng., have started 
a new line of steamships ‘ direct” between Hull and New York, 
and vice ve sa, (caliing at Southampton). i 

The pioneer sbip of the line, the ** Othello,” reached this port 
on February 20th, after a passage from Hull of twenty days, 
which is certainly not a very encouraging commencement. The 
other steamships of the line will consist of the ‘* Hidalgo,” the 
“Colombo,” the ‘* Virago,” and the ‘* Yeddo,” which, in the in 
terest of the enterprising owners, it is to be boped will make 








better time. : 

A statement of the b of the principal steamship line: 
engaged tn the I ransatlantic trade for the year 1874, shows that 
there are good reasons for the complaints of the losses, so fre- 
gnently heard. The following are the principal items of the 
statistics collected: 





BUSINESS For 1874. 


Received Received 
for for 

Name of Line. Trips, Passengers. Freight. 
Camerd.ccss cocese ccecsscccoees §§807530 $1,920,000 
Inman.--.... peecectosenqsae Oe 1,457 265 1,8+0,000 
White Star.... .... imboseneeee 1,60 ,:50 2,080,000 
eee rere 983,815 2.7900 
North German Loyds..... .... 168 1,162. 350 2,721,600 
Hamburg American Co........104 1,611,400 1,497,660 
Auchor Line ......-.0- .....883 650,385 1,976,155 

General Transatlantic Co. (the 

French | ine)......-.. -oee OF 323.680 634,600 
Williams & Guion........ . onc oe 369,015 1,116,0 0 
DN 4 4 enbedaesensenn Oe 212, 09 792,000 
Eagle Line ...... ecevccsce. 42 337,560 604,800 
Great Western (Bristol) ...... 36 28,810 200,000 
Minor lipes........ eccces occa 45,060 25v,000 
WOice -s0ce eocesee 1,489 $11,761,130 $18,392,755 
11,761,130 
I, 05a ccbiedides ‘seees &: eee eeee. $30,153,885 
Receipts for 1873....... .... beacsessveseseossvccs SEPT 
eS ee egies wees 30,153,825 
I iis ciene ees crake nediaks seeteaniantn $27,423,365 








GarispaLor.—Twenty years ago, Giuseppe Garibaldi 
and Jobn Thompson were making soap on Staten Island. A few 
Sundays since Garibaldi made bis entrance into Rome as a mem- 
ber of the Italian Parliament. Th- whole population turned out 
to do him honor, and he was greeted with tumultuous enthusi- 
asm as the deliverer of Italy. Ais partner in the soap business, 
John Thompson, 1s now president of the | irst National Bank of 
New York. As instances of the vicissitudes of fortune, the lives 
of these men are noteworthy. tis well to bear in mind, how- 


ever, that they were excellent soap-makers and attended to their 
business. 





Tue anonymous work on “ Supernatural Religion,” of 
whien Messrs. Longmans & Cc., London, have just published 
the fifth edition, appears to bave attracted wide attention. The 
work, though published in two volumes at a high price, finds 





republished by the Journal of Florence. In the course of it the 





‘Among the different subjects which you will bave to treac! 
there is one which seems to me of special importance, and that 





ready purchasers. Its authors’ ip is one of our contemporary 
enigmas. It was at first attributed to the learned and venerable 


Dr. Muir, anthor of ** Ancient Sanscrit Texts,” then to the Uni- 
tarian Dr. Vance Smith, and now to Mr. Pusey, nephew of Dr. 
Pusey; but iu the cases of Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Smith. the con- 


»762. As regards the expen-| is to bring to nothing the efforts that are being made to falsify jecture was met by a prompt denial. 
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THE ALBION. | 
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Sin Cuanres Lyexx, Barr., the geologist, died in! 
England on February 22nd, at the age of seventy-eight years, 
He was the eldest son of the late Charles Lyell, of Kenordy, For-. 


lar County, and was born on the 14th of November, in the year | Queen Victoria was about thirty years younger than she is now, already adopted the idea in Rossia, and now it is announced that 
1797. He was educated and graduated at Exeter College, | She was inclined to be very exact in the way of business, and the King of the Blgians has addressed an autograph letter to 
Oxford, taking the degree of Master of Arts. and was called to! ™ore especially in the way of promptness to appointed times | M. Delcour, Minister of the Interior, expressing his intention of 
the bar in 1821. He devoted himself greatly to the pursuit of and places. Seven years # Queen; four years a wife; and three | 


science. In the year 1831 be was appointed Deputy Lieutenant | 
of Forfarshire. He was l'resident of the Geological Society | 
during two terms—1837 ‘37 and 1850-57, He received the) 
honor of knighthood in the year 1 48, and the honorary degree | 
of D. C. L trom the University of Oxfo'd, 1855, and was created | 
a baronet in iné4. Sir Charles was a careful and distinguished | 
writer on all subjects connected with geolegy, and his papers | 
were favorably received by the press and public at all times. His | 
‘Travels in North America,” and bis ‘Second Visit to the Uni- 
ted States " have a wide circulation in Europe and America.” | 





Antiquarian Discovery.—An editor man is very| 


sore (tbe wound is too new to allow of names being mentioned) 
at having recently been thoroughly boaxed. A copy of an an-. 


which was professedly taken from a stone found in excavating 
the foundations for some new buildings in Queen Victoria street. 
The following note accompanied it, and, with the inscription, 
duly appeared — 

** | enclose copy of an inscription in mediwval Latin, from a 


| j ” 
cient inscription was sent for insertion to a local, the original of | isk you mast Saves bad wateh. 





European Miscellanies. | 


Tue Dvucntss or SuUTHERLAND’s Watcu.—When | 


years a mother, she felt probably a more weighty dignity resting 
upon ber than she bas felt since. And yet no crast of dignity 
or royal station could ever entirely shut out her innate goodness 
of heart. At the time of which we spesk. the | uchess of Suther- 
land held the office of Mistress of the Robes to the British 
Queen, and on public occasions her position was very near to 
the royal person, and deemed of great importance. A day and 
an hour had been appointed. ‘or a certain public ceremony ip 
which the Queen was to take part. The bour bad arrived, and ot 
all the Court the Duchess alone was absent, and her absence re 


tarded the departure. The Queen gave vent more than once to 


her impatience, and at length, just as she was about to enter her 
carriage without her first lady of honor, the Duchess, in breath- 
less haste, made her appearance, stammering some faint words 
of excuse’ ‘* My dear Duchess” said the Queen, smiling, ‘*] 
And as she thus spoke she 
| unloosed from her neck the chain ofa magnificent watch which 
| she herself wore, anc passed it around the neck of Lady Suther- 
jland. Tbough given as a present, the lesson conveyed with it 


| made a deep and lively impression. The proud Duchers changed 


color, anda tear, which she could not repress, fell upon her 
cheek. On the next day she tendered her resignation, but it was 
not accepted. It is said that ever afterwards she was, if an) thing 


stone discovered during the excavations in Queen Victoria street, | more punctual than the Queen herself. 


where, as you doubtless »re aware, there formerly stood a church, 
dedicated to a Saxon saint and missionary, of whem many traces 
and relics sti!l exist. He is known tothe monkish chroniclers 
by the name of Uncatas Ambulans. 

Perhaps a copy might be suitable for your well-known and ex- 
tensively-read paper, and some of your antiquarian readers may 
be able to supply a translatiun.” 

I -SABILLI - HERES « AGO: 
* FORTIBUS - Es - IN + ARO - 
NOSCt +: MARI - THEBE + TRUX 
* VOLTIS - ISNEM---PES: AN .DUX-: 

A metrical translation was forwarded next day. and was ir- 
serted with a no‘e hat ‘‘ we knew a'l the time it wasa hoax, and 
enly inserted it as a joke,’’ but those who saw Arthur just after 
he received the translation, say they cannot reconcile his look 
of agonized horror and the awful profanity of his language with 
his public es planation. 

** Inscription on stone discovered on the site or church of St. 
Walker, called by the monkich chroniclers, ‘ Uncatus Ambu- 
Jans " (Hookey Walker). 

** T say, Billy, here’s a go, 
Forty ‘buses in a row, 
No, see Mary ! they be trucks; 
Votisin’em? Peas and ducks.” 
—London Paper ‘Trade Journal. 





The Athenzum says: “ It is rumored, but we do not 
vouch for the truth of the rumor, that Mr. Mill's posthumous 
essays, which will be in the hands of the public in a few days, 
will show him to have been more orthodox than has of late been 
su. posed. He makes in thew, it is said, a profession of Tbeism, 
and many people will think that that is something to be thank 
ful for nowadays. ’ 





Tue Ovp PENAL Lowe ov Encianp.—About 1807 a 


inside a shop door a piece of linen worth some seven or eight 
thillimgs. She, however, bad not proceeded far when she 
repented of her crime, and was returning to the shop with it 
when she was arrested. She was tried at the Old Bailey, con- 
victed, and condemned to death. The jury and the prosecutor 
unanimously recommended the woman to mercy, on account of 
her husband having been pres ed us a sailor, her starving condi- 
tion at the time, and her previous unblemished character. But 
all invain. The judge retused to ndorse the application, and 
the woman was executed at ‘I’, barn, the child being (aken from 
her breast at the foot of the gallows. In the minds of a large 
majority of the public this execution c eated great indignation, 
and a bill waa brought into Parliament to abolish the punish- 
ment of death for stealing in a shop, to the value of five shillings. 
This bill was at first thrown out in the House of leers, the 
Judges being against it, The bili subsequently passed into law. 
On the introduction into the House of Lords of a bill for the 
abolition of the punishment of death for stealing ina dwelling 
house to the value of forty shillings, the majority of the Judges 
were against it. Lord Klienboroush was particularly energetic 
in bis opposition, arguing, as ths law stood it worked well, and 
why then should it be altered? One of the Peers was so struck 
with the validity of the learned Lord’s arguments that he said, 
** We shall not be able to place our heads with safety on our 
pillows if that bill passes into law!” In the thirty years from 
1799 to 1829, foc offenses against the Kank Act alone, 629 men 
were capitally convicted, and 1,161 were transported; yet, tili 
public opinion became too strong (vu be disregarded, the Judges 
offered little opposition to such atrocious cruelty. —The Saturday 
Journal. 





An Army witH Sarntty Names—A Panama corre- 


spondent of the San Francisco Chronicle speaks thus of a Cath- 
olic army in South America: His Holiness the Pope must read 


with rare pleasure the solemn acts of the free and independent 


Republic of Ecuador. His faithful devote, I residert Garcia 
Moreno, bas, as Cabinet members, learned Jesuits, and they 


have prevailed upon Moreno and the Republic’s legislators to 


enact a certain class of laws, whereby religion, morality, and 
order are to be preserved. The first and most reu.arkable edict 
is that which divides the army into four divisions, with such 
fanciful titles in detail as ‘‘ Division of the Son of God,” “Divi- 
sion of the Good Shepherd,” “ Holy Lancers of Death,” ‘*War- 
riors of the Blessed Virgin,” &c. In thus organizing the army, 
the Republic was first, with great pomp and solemnity, put 
under the protection of the ‘‘Sacred Heart of Jesus,” President 
Moreno is ‘ ommander-in-Chiet, and every officer and :oldier is 
sworn to uphold and defend the ‘Holy Roman Cathol c Church.” 


The organization of this army has cansed derision among the | 


other republics of South America. Some journals, however, 
look upon it in a grave light, and consider that it is the renewed 
effort of clergy to get political as well as religious power in their 
hands. They have thoroughly accomplished this in Ecuador, 
and it being so, what is to hinder them from pushing their 
conquests into neighboring republics? As will be seen hereafter, 
they are making the effort. 





| Tne Cities or tue Worvv.—Statistical tables show 
j nt there are in the whoie world about one hundred and sixty- 





twelve with from 1,0 0,000 down to 500,000; twenty wih from 
300,000 to 400,000; thirty-three with from 100,000 to 200,000. 


50,000,000 of inhabitaots—-that is to say, the twenty-eighth part 
of the entire population of the globe. The average population 


for France, 32,251; for Prussia, 19,68); for Sweden, 5,849. 
density cf population in reference to area is for Paris 229 inhab- 


jfor Berlin, 59. 
district to another; it is generally the highest in the poor or 
manufacturing districts. 
lepresent the avernge density in regird to dwelling places. 
in St. Petersburg 52 inhabitants for each house; ia Vienna, 49,4 
in Paris, 32; in Berlin, 32; in London, 8. 


been completed and forwarded to this country, 


Browr 


devotion to the cause of negro emancipation.” 
weighs nearly five onne -. 


The meda 


of a sympathizing artist, has been presented to him. 
pauying the gold medal is a letter to Mrs, Brown, signed by Vic 





Subscription. 


o'clock service. A grandchild of the Archdeacon of London 


the west entrance. It is more than 170 years since the las 


in the register. 


four cities with 100,000 inhabitants; nine with over 1,00 ',000; 


The aggregate of tne population of these large cities comprises 


of a town is reckoned to be for England, 47,770 inhabitants; 
The 


| itants per hectare (about two acres and a half); for London, 1(3; 
‘This density varies considerably from one 


Next to these figures come those which 
It is 


Tue gold medal to be presented by sympathizing 
friends in France to John Brown s widow and sons, has at last 
It is the work 
of M. J. Wurder of Brussels, and on one side bears, in the words 
of William Lloyd Garrison, ‘tan excellent likeness of John 
On the reverse is the inscription, ‘* To the memory of 
Jobn Brown judicially murdered at Charlestown, in Virginia, on 
the 2ud of December, 1859; and in commemoration also of bis 
sons and comrades who, with him, became tbe victims of their 


For Mr. Garrison's aid in bringing 
the family of John Brown into communicatior with the Commit- 
tee of Subscription, and for his offer to deliver the medal to 
them, a fac simile in bronze, the work (without remuneration) 
Accom- 


i tor Hago, Louis Blanc, V. Schalcher, Eugene Pelletan, Etienne 
poor woman with twe children, one at the breast, stole from | Arago, Laurent-Pichat, and other members of the Committee of 


An interesting ccremony occurred at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in London, on February 3rd, immediately after ten 


Bishop Claughton, was christened at the font io the nave near 


christening was solemnized in the cathedral, the date being 1703 








































































says: ‘* he example of the Empress Augusta and her prize 
essay has proved contagious. The Grand Dako Constantine has 


giving an annual prize of one thousand pounds throughout the 
rest of his reign. ‘0 be competed for in original works on spe- 
cified subjects. Every tourth year only the competition is to be 
op<n to the world, on the other three to Belgian subjects only. 
The first prize will be given nearly four years hence, 
in September, 1°78, for a volume on the national history; 
that of 879 is te be asimilar one on the architecture, and of 
1880 on the trade and commerce of Belgium, The subject for 
the prize for 1881 which is the first occasioa on which t .e com- 
petition is unlimited as to nationality, is to be ‘The Improve- 
ment and Management of Harbors on Sandy Coasts’ It is not 
as yet stated to what authority the jadgment on this important 
competition is to be confided, nor sre the conditions as to langu- 
age in the fourth or open year announced.” 





Tue London Missionary Society recently dedicated 
the South Memoria) Church of Madagascar. It is erected near 
a precipice where, 25 years ago, 18 native Christians were 
burned and in otber ways put to death. According to the latest 
statistics of this mission, ithas now in Madagascar 3! English 
missionarics, 50 native pastors, 3,170 native teachers, 67,000 
eburch members, and 280,000 native adherents. It has also 804 
stations and 576 schools, Wr. R. Kestell Cornish and 10 assist. 
ants have recently been sent by the Church of England to the 
island to found a diocese there. ‘The Jesuits also have misrion- 
uries in Madagascar. The latter now claim 74 places of worship 
and 44 priests in the central province. 





eo een et” 
A warcn now undergoing repairs in a shop in Bards- 
town, Ky., bears the following inscription— 
Presented to 

HON. PATRICK HENRY, 

A delegate in Congress from the province of Virginia, 
By bis friend (Hannes Carnot, 
Avnapolis, Md., July 22nd, 
1773. 


1t was made by William Robinson, of Liverpool, and number- 
ed 2,475. Itis now the property of Mr. William Johnson, of 
‘ardstown, towhom it was given by a man whom Governor 
Johuson defended when on trial for forgery. 





3} Arcuatoc cat Discovery in France-—<An ivterest- 
ing arcbelogical discovery, suys the London Daily News, has 
just been made at the watering places of Bourbonue les-Bains, 
in the Department of the Haute-Marne. ju cleansing the reser- 


voirs of the thermal waters, over 4,000 bronze coins or medals 
and a few gold coins have been extracted from the mire. The 
gold coins have the diameter of an English florin, and bear the 
effigies of Nero, Llonorivs, Hadrian, and Faustina Senior. 
Those which are marked with the effigy of Honorius have on one 
side a head crowned with laured, and the woras—bere are the 
exact letters in Roman lettering—Duhonori vspfavg—and on the 
1] other side a warrior leaning on a trident and placing his left foot 
on a vanquisbed enemy with the following inscription: ‘-Victori. 
Wlavgve. Honor.’ On the coins bearing the effigy of Faustina 
is on one side # woman 8 head with the words ‘'Favstina, Avg. 
Fil.” and other letiers which cannot be read, and on the other 
side a bird on a tree with the word ** Concordia.” These differ- 
ent coins are supposed to have been placed there as, ex voto of- 
ferings presented by the sick who wished to propitiate the di- 
vinity, or to think it for success obtained for the thermal treat- 
ment which they bad been undergoing. Besides these medals, 
a considerable number of bronze pius and rings were found, 
One of the rings represents the fore feet of a horse, others the 
head of a dragon or serpent, also several bronze statues repre- 
senting warriors an! wrest.ers. These statuettes are exquisitely 
worked and admirably modelled, There are, finally. several 
t]} stone pillars beariag inscriptions. ‘! he following inscription on 
one of these last is not without interest. Here is this iuscription 
or what «an be read of it--‘*Borvoni, et Damonae Xtilia xii fil. 


AnoTner claimant to the Derwentwater estates in 
England has sprung up. A petition embodying the facts, and 
relating the pedigree of the claimant in unbroken live from Sir 
Francis Radcliffe, father of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, 
who was beheaded in 1716, bas been presented to the Queen and 
referred to the Secretary of tate for the Dome Departwent, who 


sed.’ 
the numerous names of Apollo, 
father of Sextilia, was Sextus Empiricus, the famous medical 
man who lived about the year 14) under the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. the adopted son and successor of Hadrian. 


Borvo, whence | ourbonne derived its name, was one of 
It is supposed also that Sextus, 












Pr 





visers. 
mother is said to have been great-granddaugbter to Francis Rad 
younger daughter of King Charles II. 


Many persons have recently been poisoned in differen 


sils. Instead of tin which was formerly used, an ama'gamc 


three parts of lead and one part of tin, is now employed fo 
lining sheet iron or copper pans and vessels, 


ths giving them a commission oftner from the tinsmith 


as to the prevalence of brutal assaults, says: 


otfence are to be ascribecl appear to be: 1. 
sequent, to some extent, on increased earnings. 2. The wretch 
ed dwellings of the poorer classes aad the absence of any pro 
vision for their comfort and amusement. 


has since put bimself in communication with the petitioner's ad- 
The claimant is a woman iu humble circumstances 
named Lovegrove, residing at Kingston-on-Thames, and her 


cliffe, the second earl, who was married to Mary Tudor a 
parts of Franve by lead used in lining or coating cooking uten- 


Th.s amalgam is 
brighter and less durable than tin, two reasons for its being 
hiked by the cooks,as their pans lok better and wear out socner, 


Crimes or Brutatity 1x Lonpon.—Colonel Hender- 
son Chief of the London Police, writing to the Home Secretary 
in reply toa circular sent out last autumn,asking for information 


‘* The assaults on women and children show a steady and 
continuous increase from 280 in 1870 to 351 in 1874. The as- 
sanits on men appear to have fluctuated, having been only 316 
in 1573 as against 369 in 1870, though they increased to 391 in 
1874. The causes to which the prevalence of this class of 
Intoxication con- 


f The more experienced 
officers of the metropolitan police advocate as a rule, longer 







































Tue First [pea or P- ux anp Vireinta.—Bernardin 
De St. Pierre was appoinied on the Engineers’ staff in the Isle 
of France, being informed that his duty would be to take charge 
of Fort tauphin, in Madagascar, to make roads, civilize the 
country, and generally to carry out the highest idea of pastoral 
life. On arriving however, after a long and miserable voyage 


of nearly five months, he found tbat if be went to Madagascar 
his principal duty would be to carry on the slave trade. There- 
f) fore he remained in the Isle of France, attached to the Surveyor 
r| General’s department, and sulked, much as he had done in Mal- 
ta. He appears there to have made himself as miserable as pos- 
sible; his account of the island is splenetic and ill-tempered. 
He says he had but ove friend, a dog; be quarreled with M. 
Poivre, the intendan’, who began by being bis friend; he lived 
alone in a cabin, and amused himself by studying botany and 
natural history. While he was there, the wreck o! the St. Ger- 
ant happened, witb tLe loss of all on board, including two young 
ladies, passengers,expect seven sailors. ‘The gallant captain of the 
ship, thinking it beneath his dignity to tase off his clothes and 
swim ashore, went down witk all his orders on and sword in 
band. The wreck was vitible from the shore, and we 
may fancy the sentimental philosopher watobing dry-eyed, 
while the people wept, resolving what he could make ont 
of it. Virginia came out of ont. The Captain’s pride 
becomes the maiden’s modesty; an imaginary Paul battles 
with the waves; an imaginary mother sinks into a prematare 
grave (there was a real wother, but wa3 maniied three times 
after the disaster;) and a whole crowd of the most beautiful 
sentiments were evoked from the incident in hi: seething brain 
when he got back to France, and found time to jut them to- 


t 


sentences of imprisonment, and the infliction of corporal punish— 
ment, especially in the cases of brutal assaults on women and 
children. I believe that the punishment cf flogging, if awarded 
after a trial by jury, would to a certain extent act as a deterrent. 
| A permanent improvement must be sought for in the moral in- 
fluences brought to bear upon the lower classes [to whom those 


gether. — Belgravia. 

Tut Matrimonial News, a journal devoted to the 
promotion of marriages and conjugal felicity, has a wide circula- 
tion over Great Britain. 











There are more than three bundred ad- 


cent dwellings, and consequent habits of order and thrift. 





offence, 
peculiar offence was confined to a very limited class of persons, 


crimes are almost entirely confined] by improved edneation, de- 
The 
offence known as garotting has practically cease}. ‘he opinion 
of the police appears to be that corporal punishment has tended 
very much to assist them in the suppression of this class of 
There seems, however, some reason to believe that this 








vertisements in its last issne for husbands and wives. Clergy- 
men, army officers, members of Parliament, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, physicians, chemists, farmers, university men, an Earl's 
son, @ reporter, gentlemei with «xpectations, and gentlemen 
without any; bachelors and widowers, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, all urge their suits through this convenient journal, 
which contains full announcements. 
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THE H ISTORY AND LEGENDS OF “OLD ces of Wales: then of their deputies also, who were the 


ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XVI. 
LUDLOW CASTLE, 
THE HISTORY. 

Ludlow, once a walled town of much importance in the 
ancient chronicles, and boasting also of its seven gates, 
is situated on a“ subordinate summit” on the southern 
borders of Shropshire. Its annalists scem, one and all, 
agreed upon the beauty of its site, and are eloquent upon 
the charms of the luxuriant and fertile distriet—pictu- 
resquely wooded and finely watered by the winding Terne 
which surrounds it. 

The castle is seated upon a “bold and well-wooded 
rock,” and the title of * nobile,” which Giraldys, an an- 
tiquated writer, has giveu it, remains uncontradicted to 
this day, its ruined beauty being embellished by the 
ivied overgrowth of time, rather than married by that 
slow process of decay which we attribute to the vener- 
able destroyer, who rather recreates, in new forms of at- 
traction, that which commanded approval, than annihi- 
lates, in his cankerous process, what is in itself vriginal- 
ly the evidence of that pride, through which man would 
live in the generations which follow after him. 

The situation of the castle is extremely beautiful, 
much of this being derived from the charms of the fertile 
and populous districts, in which it iorms so noble a cen- 
tre. It is yet surrounded by walls of great thickness 
and extent—round and square towers—here additions. 
and there enlargements, which fortified it at irregular 
but skilfully accommodated distances. A deep ditch, cut 
out from the solid rock, defended the inner apartments 
on the one side, while an abrupt and sheer precipice, 
overlooking the vale of Corve, formed a natural defence 
in that quarter. 

It was divided into two seprrate parts,—the castle, 
properly so-called, in which was contained the palace 
and lodgings of the chief officers, retainers, and the like; 
and the more military outworks, its defences, which 
were often enough tried, denominated the barbican. 
These took in necessarily a large compass of land, inclu- 
sive of the judiciary court (the town being represented, 
and indeed recognizable by the castle), the stables, offi- 
ces, gardens, bowling-green, tilting-ground, and other 
ancessories to castellated fortifications in general, when 
on any scale of amplitude. A plain, some two miles in 
length, extended in front of it. Its walls were computed 
to have been a mile in compass; and an old antiquary 
(Leland) asserts that this must have included the town, 
which it might have done in a remoter era, since towns 
so situated were mostly the outgrowth of the castle, and 
of the necessities of a garrison, so often in a state of siege 
and warfare. 

Walks upon a noble scale, beautifully planted with 
trees, which have now acquired a patriarchal growth, 
have since been laid out around it, where the townsfolk 
resort, as to a fashionable promenade; and the views 
from its terraces are as perfect specimens of the pictu- 
resque as ever delighted an artist Westward rises the 
lofty Whitcliff Hill; opposite the town, roll the broadeu- 
ing waters of the limpid Terne, diversified by Cacr Ca- 
radoe, of antique historic memory, and the Clee Hill. 

It was founded by Roger de Montgomery (Kar! of 
Shrewsbury), who, as the phrase goes, ‘came in with 
the Conqueror,” and descended to various branches of 
his family, until it was forfeited to HenryI, Then, as 
it became a royal heritage—casily won, and as easily 
lost—it was garrisoned by a strong and numerous force, 
and a powerful military foree may be said to have ori- 
ginated a handsome, prosperous, and thoroughly English 
specimen of a market-town of the present day. It was 
betrayed, in its stormy existence, to the Empress Maud, 
stormed by Stephen, the castle-builder, and next became 
the possession of the Fitz-Warene or De Dinan family, 
between whom and the Mortimers, who made a claim 
upon it, tempestuous struggles commenced, when Hugh 
de Mortimer was taken prisoner in a foray, and confined 
in one of the towers, called after his name to this day, 
and for whose ransom an enormous sum was exacted. 

It became the property of the Crown once more in the 
time of King John, who presented it to one of his favor- 
ites, from whom the Lacies ot Ireland are descended. It 
passed to the house of the Mortimers, and a third time 
came into the possession of the Crown, by hereditary 
right through marriage. In the reign of Henry III, Si- 
mon de Montford, leader of the disaffected barons, who, 
in 1263, took possessiox of all the royal castles and for- 
tresses he could grasp with his great hand, seized Lud- 
low among the number; but for some two hundred years 
after little mention of any especial value is made of it. 

It next appears on the stage of history in connection 
With the struggle between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster; Richard being defeated, and the castle then 
thoroughly plundered and stripped of everything that 
was of the least value. On the aecession of Kuward 1V 
it was repaired, and made the court of his son, as the 
Prince of Wales. The story of this prince (Edward V) 
andhis younger brother, who were removed from Ludlow 
Castle to the Tower by their ancle Richard, has become 
popularised in the plays of Shakespere. Since then, the 














“ lords presidents” of Wales, and who held within its 
time-honored walls the High Courts of the Marches. 

On tbe oceasion of Prince Charles (afterwards Charles 
I) being ereated Prince of Wales, and elected to the 
earldom of Chester, he inhabited the castle for a long 
period, and the eercmonials are described as being cele- 
brated with fitting magnificence, under the auspices of 
the busy and bustling James; and here also Milton’s ex- 
quisite creation—the ‘ Masque of Comus ”—was per- 
formed— its origin being a real incident, which we shall 
presently embody in our sketch. Here, also, during 
the haleyon days of that unprosperous prince, Butler, the 
poet-satirist, and whose wit is distinguished as a “ ple- 
thora,” enjoyed (while the Court of the Principality ex- 
isted) the profitable post of steward. Being paturally 
attached to the Crown, from which his honors and rey- 
enues came, itis no wonder that he belabored the Puri- 
tans so heartily inhis immortal “ Hudibras "—the first 
part of which was written in the intervals of his leisure 
hours, spent in a pleasant chamber over the principal 
gateway of the castle. 
Dark clouds, consequently (as here intimated), were 
coming over the balycon days of the unprosperous King 
and over the old magnificence of Ludlow Castle. When 
Cromwell first sounded his thr'lling alarm throughout 
the land, it was garrisoned, as may be expected, ou be- 
half of the King, but with very little result, save what 
was disastrous to his fortunes, ruinous to his adherents, 
and fatal to his best friends. In the year 1645, a force 
of some two thousand horse and foot, gathered from the 
garrisons of Worcester, Monmouth, Hereford, and Lud- 
low, assembled near the latter place, end were utterly 
defeated. ‘The castle surrendered in the following year, 
the Court of the Marches (a conqueror’s prerogative and 
sign, after all) was abolisted by the plain sense of the 
Parliament, and the lords president deposed for ever. 
From this time the decay of the castle began. Without 
even a steward to look after it, its valuable furniture, or- 
naments, and total contents became a spoil and a prey, 
seattered far and wide; its royal apartments, state- 
rooms, and halls being ransacked and plundered, as 
thoroughly as a place given up to spotiation can be clear- 
ed out. 
The remains of the castle-chapel, with its rich mould- 
ings and gorgeous Saxon arch over the doorway, which 
is entire, though tie roof is gone, and the eastern ex- 
tremity thoroughly destroyed, are of an exquisite archi 
tectural order. ‘lhe great tower yet stands, along with 
some few apartments on the west and northern sides. A 
gateway, anembattled line of buildings, the magazine 
tower, with other memorials of its antiquity, splendor, 
and extent, are sufficient to gratify the taste of the most 
captious, shile the antiquary revels in these decayed re- 
lics; and the painter haunts them in very hour of sun- 
shine and shade, of moonlight, and of that dreary hour 
of the grey declining day, when light and dark, blend- 
ing rather than struggling together, cast a dim perspec- 
tive out of the presentinto the stretching vestibules of 
the “ urned and storied past.” 
Ere leaving the historic portion of our subject entire- 
ly, a few words respecting the Marches of Wales, of 
which the Castle of Ludlow was the head and centre, 
may be interesting to those of our readers, who have 
inet, and will occasionally meet, with this phrase in these 
illustrations it has become our pleasant task to perform. 
At the period of the Saxon Heptarchy, when England 
was divided into seven kingdoms, it became necessary 
for one monarch to guard against the encroachments of a 
neighboring rival by such defences as nature, skill, or 
the populousness of his kingdom permitted him. En- 
trenchments, dykes, walls, fortifications, guarded towers 
—each or any of these sufficed, in a more cr less degree, 
for the purpose, and the nature of the country itself sug- 
gested the most obvious means. 

Now, between Mercia and the Welsh borders, the di- 
vision being a line drawn as nearly straight as can be 
from the river Wye in the south to the river Dee in the 





north of Wales, the boundary was far more imaginary 
than real; and as the Welsh were never wholly con- 
quered, but continued to make forays, incursions, and 
reprisals, when and where they could, upon the border 
jinhabitants, always finding shelter in their mountain 
fastnesses, which extended, in fact, from north to 
jsouth,in addition to the numerous castles built (Good- 
| rich was an instance), that which should connect them 
jin their whole extent and length became an absolute 
| necessity. 
Accordingly, Offa, on» of the Mercian kings, con- 
ceived the fancy of a huge entrenchment, known as 
| Offa’s Dyke, but’ vulgarily called by the people to 
| this day—the vast stretching mounds showing the na- 
jture of the works—the Devil’s Ditch, and actually 
joining, by connecting links, the Wye with the Dee; 
\a monument of perseverance and rude military skill, 
which have since had their parallel in the wondrous 
‘lines of ‘Torres Vedras, and in other great military 
works memorable in the annals of far more modern 
| warfare. 

When the titles of the Heptarchy were extinguish- 
ed, or absorbed in the one monarchy of England, un- 
| der Egbert, Wales was as far from being conquered 


castle became, for long after, the residence of ihe Prin-|or quiescent as ever. Hence the “Marches,” castles, 











and entrenchments, continuing the one from the other 
(derived from the Saxon meare, or mark), and which 
gave rise to a new system of defence from bold incur- 
sion, and which was not hit upon one moment too 
soon. 

When the Norman invasion had established a race 
of men bold and determined upon conquest—and some 
more fitted for their thrones than others—the difficul- 
ty of the mastery of Wales became an object which 
was to be surmounted in one way or other. Between 
the efforts made by Henry II, in South Wales, and of 
Edward I, in the North, its final subjection was af- 
fected; and the numereus castles on the borders,from 
the Wye to the Dee—among which those of Ludlow 
and offChester are conspicuous—were entrusted to gov- 
ernors under the name of Constables, or Lords March- 
es, who found also that, in addition to their furtifica- 
tions, stations planted along Offa’s Dyke had not lost 
their utility. 

These Constables, Barons, or Lords Marche s, were 
often chosen, as a matter of policy, out of the nobility 
of Wales; and the efficiency of the plan was speedily 
discovered. The title was inherited (as respects the 
Welsh themselves) by assumption—te be kept by the 
strong hand, or by permission-——but not by grant; 
and hence these tenures being frequently wrested by 
Welsh border-barons, or native princes, were of the 
most precarious order. 

The Lords Marches held their courts, each with its 
own circle and jurisdiction, until the reign of Henry 
VIII. A court was fixed at Ludlow, and continued to 
the era of William III; but after the deatn of the 
Earl of Macclesfield, the last Lord-President, the gov- 
ernment was divided vetween two peers, under the 
titles of Lord Lieutenants of North and South Wales. 
The “ Marches,” properly so-called, extended from 
Bristol to Chester—all the border country between 
Offa’s Dyke and England being so denominated—as 
the boundary between the Welsh and English. The 
lords held powers of life and death, and, as a symbol 
of their attributes, a gallows was erected in every 
frontier manor. Their disputes among themselves 
nnd the Welsh nobles occasioned implacable animosi- 


and the incorporation of Wales with England settled 
these feuds forever. 

We now turn to the story—a remnant of the true 
fairy lore of Old Eugland—which gives to the Castle 
of Ludlow a charm of poetry even beyond its history, 
and more as appertaining to the mystic age of Bausis 
and Philemon; when Oberon held his court in moonlight 
glades; when Puck teased the capricious Titania; 
when * Comus and his crew” kept up their moonlit 
revelry, and the fairy rings had not been banished, 
and the sweet belief uprooted by the stern hands of 
Fact, which has taken its fair brother Fiction by the 
throat, and “almost squeezed the life out of it "— 
han to the utilitarian tendencies of these later days 
of invention and of steam, 


THE BEGUILEMENT OF LADY ALICE 
EGERTON. 


THE LEGEND. 


It was on asoft and ta summer’s afternoon, in 
the year 1634, that a laughing trio—consisting of a 
noble-looking youth of about eighteen, a second some 
years younger, and a third, a laughing girl, just en- 
tered into her fourteenth year—mounted upon pal- 
freys,and attended by a single serving-man on a stout 
roadster that was evidently well-fitted for work— 
halted at a quaint, inviting, and old-fashioned road- 
side tavern, situated on the borders of the rich and 
reenly-stretching forest land, which formed a portion 
of the noble demesne of Ludlow Castle. 

Their costumes were rich and elegant, and of that 
kind to which the pencil of Vankyke has attached so 
much romantic attention. The youths wore nding- 
boots of buff leather; and their broad-flapped hats, 
drooping feathers, and embroidered mantles, en- 
hanced the boyish grace of their persons. The maiden, 
with her broad riding-hat, rich robe, and small, ele- 
ant boots, would have made a picture of the most 
ascinating kind. The rich carnation of her lips; the 
cheeks, in which the roses of health were ruddily 
glowing; the refinement of her air and person, and 
the long, luxuriant curls, rendered her a creation on 
which the painter would have delighted to exhaust 
the skill of his hand-—all the resources of his art. 

Laughingly, they summoned the host to the door, 
who bore to them some slight refreshment upon a tray 
and then the eider inuaul’, “ How far is it to the 
castle ?” 

“ Marry, my young masters,” returned the sturdy 
host, looking with frank pleasure at the handsome 
group— to take the road, as your animals will be like 
to do, it mayhap be some four or five miles; whereas, 
now, through the forest to the castle gates, something 
under two would bring you there.” 

‘** But the horses, master host,” said the elder—the 
young Lord Brackley—*can they manage it as well 
as we?” 

Ths 10st shook his head. “The paths are broad 
enoigh ssome parts; but if the animals take themit 








ties, until their regal administration was abolished; 











will be to stray: there is a brook and a bridge to cross 
and I see no other than to take the road, and so clat- 
ter it out fairly. Ho, he !” and his jolly laugh echoed. 

“ T have an idea,” quoth the little Lady Alice, 
laughingly; “and that is, to walk through these de- 
lightful forest walks, and to surprise the Earl with our 
unexpected appearance. Besides, the walk will be a 
treat, and all looks so lovely and inviting.” 

“ Nay he expects us fast enough, sister Alice,” said 


the younger brother, who was called Master ‘Thomas 


Egeiton. He © 
“ Ay, but not afoot, like gipsies, or tinkers,” laughed 
Alice; “but gallantly on our steeds, as befits cavaliers 


and dames;” and she drew up her pretty figure with a 
bewitching air, as she picked some sweet comfits off 


the tray which the host hela, 


“If you are for the castle, gentles,” quoth the inn- 
keep in turn, “there is goodly feasting going on, and 
sports in the hall, given by her Grace of Bridgewater, 


who I hear is put in jurisdiction over the district.” 


* Tis so, good friend,” returned Brackley, “and we 
are among the invited; and I frankly confess, after 
this slight refreshment, that | am more inclined to 
What 


walk the two than I am to ride the five miles. 
sayest thou, brother Tom Egerton ?” 


“Nay, I am of your mind, too,” responded the 
younger brother, gaily, as if glad that the responsi- 


bility was shifted off his shoulders. 


“ But there is one thing forgotten, Brackley,” said 


the Lady Alice- 


“ And what is that, my pretty sister?” demanded 


Brackley. 


“ What, if we may not take our palfreys the way 


we desire to go—what are we to do with them ?” 


“Let us leave them here, and walk our way on. 
They can be sent after us on the morrow,” said the 


elder, in reply. 


“And I dare say our host has room enough for 


them.” ; 
“ By my hand, I like the thought! Can’st do it, 
Alice? Can’st walk a twain of miles through those 


fine arcades ?” asked Brackley. 
“Willingly and wel'! The forest seems so calm 
and grand, and beautiful. 


let us dismount; I cannot resist the inclination longer. 


“Have with you,” cried Brackley, leaping off, and 
“Good fellow !” said 
the young lord to the host, ‘‘ you can give these pal- 


assisting his sister to descend, 


freys room, and food, and good usage, | doubt not? 


“ Marry, can I, my master, and welcome; and by 
my troth, the pretty lady hath a fair taste for the good 


green wood.” 


It was a frolic fancy, a masquerading in the green 
and leafy woods; a pleasant ramble, perfectly im ac- 
cordance with the happy disposition of their youth; 
and they seized upon the opportunity with the wildest 
glee, for all that the young Lord Brackley, as the elder 
had tried to look grave upon the matter. 

Calling their groom to him, therefore, Lord Brack- 
ley desired him to take charge of the horses, to lodge 
them there for the night, and to bring them on to 
Ludlow Castle on the morrow. Then those young 
wayfarers formed a second group, even more attrac- 
tive than at first, especially in the good landlady’s 
opinion, who would fain, as she looked forth at them 
from the bar-window, between a group of rustics, have 
handed the pretty young lady a glass of hor choicest 
cowslip wine; but they were evidently so eager aud 
anxious to get on, that the opportunity of offering a 
compliment of the kind was not afforded her. 

There were numerous broad green roads swarded 
alleys and inviting pathways leading to the castle, and 
so intersecting each other in every direction. Having 
inquired the way, they found it to be pretty simple 
and direct enough, despite some prolixity on the part 
of the jolly host, who entered so far into the spirit 
of the fun, that he proposed to guide them himself 
—failing that, to send a countryman, who knew every 
pathway well; but both these, from a dislike to spoil 
what was becoming an adventure in a small way de- 
clined. With the last words of the host, therefore 
warning them of the quarter the deer herded—where 
the preserves were densest—of the Hag’s Bush, the 
Witch’s Dyke, the Merles’ Pool, the Haunted Well, 
the Fairy Ring, this dingle, that copse, in effect, not 
to mistake the right for the left, nor the left for the 
right, to keep straight on only, to heed the bridge, the 
stream, and then bend eastward or westward—certain 
that all was clear and distinct, the glad party started 
on their way, and were soon plunging in the silent, 
solemn, beautiful glades, 

For atime they went on, silently filled with the 
real charm which surrounded them in glorious ivy- 
clad trunks, with their umbrageous branches, through 
which the sun descended yet like a shower of stars— 
the elastic velvet sward—the deepening vistas—the 
green and shaded vestibules; and presently they began 
to break into a desultory chat, more like a prattle than 
simple conversation. 


Do but look at the sun- 
shine, glittering as it does, and shimmering down 
through the leaves of yonder magnificent oaks. Come 


if we should lose ourselves, Brackley ? Are we tak-| 
ing the right path now.” 

“Oh, yes,” was the response, “straight, on, you 
know! Why, that’s the Hag’s Bush. Listen that’s a 
blackbird carolling. What a joyous song !” 

* And look ot the deer, and the pretty fawns going 
to their lair!” again shouted Alice, clapping her tiands, 
as passing a broad extent of pasture, drooping to a 
dark pool, they saw the dappled creatures making for 
their covert. 

“ Hark at that skirring—that’s a partridge !” 
Master Egerton. ” 

“ A plover! aheron! a bittern! listen to its crake. 
There’s a reedy pool ai hand, I Jo declare. Oh, what a 
deep brown, limpid picture!” 

“The Fairy Well!” exclaimed Brackley. “Can 
this be really a fairy ring ?” and he pointed to a circle 
in the grass formed of fungi. Deeper, browner, green- 
er, and cooler, grew the shadows now closing over 
them. 

“Ther’s a rabbit—a hare—two, three !” 
Alice, filled with glee, “Oh, do look at the lilies in 
the pool! See those pure white leaves floating on 
the surface, clustering so closely you could almost 
walk over the water upon them !” 

“It’s growing dark !” said Brackley, becoming seri- 
ous, “and I do think we are wondering from the 
way. Tothe right from the Witch Dyke, he said.” 
“Nay!” pnt in Egerton, “ I think it wasto the 
left !” 

“It’s growing light !—only the light changes from 
dazzling brightness to a soft serenity; and—Why it is 
sun-down—or is that fire in yon western opening of 
the forest ?” and pretty Lady Alice, shading her eyes 
with ner hands, Weheld the last golden fire of the day 
expire. 

“ Tu-whit—tu-whoo !” 
Brackley laughed, 

“Ho! ho! ho! ho!” rang in several forms of clan- 
gou around them. 

“That’s Robin Goodfellow, or else an echo ?” said 
Master Egerton, laughing in his turn. 

“Wat ha! ha! ha!” The forest rang as if hunt- 
ing horns were sending forth their thrilling summons 
to the sport. Startled, yet pleased, delighted, yet be- 
coming doubtful, the three began to think that by 
%|this time they ought to have arrived in sight or in the 
neighborhood of the castle at least. But only the 
leafy forest deepened, and grew sombre, grand and 
imposing around them, and arranging to part fora 
»{moment, in three separate directions, to see if any 
opening showed itself, they plunged each into a mazy 
labyrinth, and wandered about for some three or four 
hours, 


cried 


shouted 


cried the owl, whereat 


’ 


out, “Alice !—little Alice ! 


awakened even by a whisper—all these conspire to fill 


They had lost each other. Brackley, in alarm, called 
Sister Alice! Alice !” in 
another part, Egerton was doing the same. 

“Alice ! sister Alice ! Alice!” cried a mocking voice. 
“Alice ! Alice! Alice!” reperted a shriller, but 
more subdued voice. 

And “Alice ! Alice! Alice!” died faintly away in 
the forest, as if the echoes were those of people be- 
coming indistinet and separated. 

It if difficult to describe ths sensations of those who 
lose themselves in vague wanderings, and especially 
under such circumstances ; because the awful serenities 
—the sounds of the stilly, shumbrous night—the rustle in 
the grass—the timid hare stirred from his cosy resting- 
place—the startled pheasant -the ghostly outline of a 
deer, who is later than his comrades—the reedy pool, at 
the foot of the declining hollow—the echoes, that are 


the lost one with something vague and undefined, par- 
taking «f a character akin to awe, but which is apart 
from mere vulgar terror. 
The Lady Alice was lost in the great, boundless, 
fathomless, romantic forest ; and Nature having let 


most trees, down to the rustling grass at her feet. 
Proteus was at hand, in all his changing forms. Robin 


by her side. She laughed heartily, loudly—and Puck 
took it up, and repeated it in musical echoes that 
blended with the soft, gentle wailing of the sighing 
birch. Far away, where a black expanse lay under a 
huge fringe of forest trees—and which she knew was 
half marsh, half a reedy grove—Will-o’-the-Wisp 
began to show his lantern, to dance, and coruseate, and 


loose the great stops of her “ Panharmonicon,” poured 
strange, subtle melodies all arcund her, from the top- 


Goodfellow was percbed on the stump of a withered fir 


pk: i 


liar to our grandsires, were strong then ; and the Lady 
Alice, fatigued—a little frightened at being lost, poor 
child, but dreading nothing evil—could not divest from 
herself the idea that the fairies were out—that Comus, 
with his jolly rout, or Robin Goodfellow in his form, 
might be in the Dryad-baunting wood. 

She sat in the shadow of the soft moonshine, upon a 
sward as soft and velvet-like as though it were swan’s- 
down. 

There fell a lull—a peace—a holy calm mingling with 
the glories of the shining, starry night. Ter wandering 
eye converted the mighty trunks into towering pillars— 
their interlacing branches int» grooved arches—and_ the 
drooping moonshine into lamps, pendant by minuto 
millions from the grooved roof. 
Suddenly the moon, gliding on, seemed to cross an 
open space among the giant trees. It was like the 
folding doors of a vast cathedral opening, and pouring 
out the lighted splendors of the interior like a tide 
around and about her feet; and then the deepening 
wind bore to her ears a rising sound—a gathering of 
melody which, if it was slightly in monotone, had all the 
effect of a chanting. As if a mighty jubilate were per- 
forming, so did the music now become vivid, realized, 
and all but recognizable. 

Adding to the illusion, the projections around the 
trunks, their great boles, small coppices growing in the 
intervening spaces, and other effects that might be part 
fancy and part fact, give to her the idea of men and 
women kneeling in a cathedral isle ; and the heavy, 
swelling, dying chant floated by, and silence, sweet and 
delicious, fell again 

; hy Ho!ho! ho!” went clattering, like shot, across the 
ake. 

“Whoo! whoo! whoo!” went, with a more prolonged 
and hollow moan, like some devilry in “Der Frei- 
schutz.” 

In effect, the night-Lirds had awoke, and chirpings, 
chatrerings, laughings, hootings, shoutings grew around 
her; and ‘ Alice! Alice ! dear Alize!” came nearer and 
nearer as she arase and walked on and on, and came to a 
balustraded stone bridge crossing a broad stream, where 
she beheld two defined shapes before her. 
“ Brackley ! Egerton!” she cried. 

“ Alice! Alice! dear Alice! Have we found you? 
Are you cold, frightened, hurt?” and they kissed and 
embraced her warnily. 

No—she was not cold, not frightened, but amused, de- 
lighted—tired, too; and, oh! where was the castle ? For 
she was growing hungry; and then Brackley said they 
surely must be near it. 
“What's here? Torches! Comus, Momus, and 
their crew !” exclaimed Kgerton, as lights flashed at the 
end of a dim alley, and shoutings were heard, and groups 
of people were seen, torch in hand, flitting to and fro. 
“ Why, there’s the castle !” shouted Alice, gleefully. 
“ And these are the guests,” said Egerton. 
“Hola! hola! soho! soho!” rang the voices, in raro 
chorus. 

‘Hola! hola! This way, friend! this way !” 
Brackley, in reply. 

“Why, yonder’s the Earl, my father!” again cried 
Alice, running forward, and half stumbling as she caught 
her tiny foot in a huge mushroom a curious fairy had 
just heaved up, that he might peep from under its 
shade. 

“I wonder if they search for us! Whocould havo 
told them we had wandered away ?” said Egerton. 

“I warrant that the groom, Hugh, has ridden on. 
thinking we might be lost, after all; and I thank him for| 
Alice’s sake.” 

“We have been wandering,” laughed Alice, now al- 
most erying with joy, after having so mnch enjoyed her 
weary rambliug to and fro; “but I’m very glad we’re 
here, for you, Brackley and brother Tom, must be tired. 
And there’s good Master Lawes, our music master !” 
continued Alice, who ran to embrace the musician—to 
kiss her father, the Earl—to be scolded, petted, ques- 
tioncd—to tell of the forest-noises—to speak of the 
spirits, the fairies, the sylvan fairy folk, the beautiful il- 
lusions, the gnarled avenues, the green cathedral, with 
its illuminations descending from the topmost leaves— 
all these and more did the little lady detail to the cu- 
rious, 2dmiring folk of the castle (who never themselves 
saw anything in a forest excepi the trees) before she laid 
her sweet head down to rest. 

And this it was which supplied John Milton with the 
“ Masque of Comus,” and to which Master Lawes wrote 
such music as hath not been surpassed, if equalled, since ; 
























































cried 








expand, and diminish his light. And now fell down 
broad white bars of silver radiance: the streaming 
moonlight extinguished poor Will, and the Lady Alice 
sat her down. 

Hush!-—hearken! What is that? Through the 
siiver sheen, with an /Holian rush, but softened and 
subdued, and beautiful beyond words, the wind-harp 
yielded melody that was like the dim sounds of fairy 
music borne to the ear. 

And was it not fairy music? The old ereeds and 
faiths of the people—hose superstitions which, devoid 
of all that is revoiting and horrible, and only associated 
with the forms of the beautiful—the fairies—the sylvan 





“ How pleasant!” cried the Lady Alice. “What 





deities—-the ‘‘ forms of old religion,” which were pecu- 












and a night or two after the young people played in this 
‘very masque in the great hall of Ludlow Castle, as they 
\had rehearsed it in the forest. 











| A Mr. Arcuercey bas recently tested a large num- 
ber of samples of malt Jiquors in Engalnd expressly for lead, and 
has found that poison in most of them. The lipnor acts, in his 
opinion, upon the lead or composition piping used by beer re- 
|tailers for connecting the barrel with the veer engine in the bar, 
and in cases where the beer has been for some time in contact 
with the metal, the proportion of lead dissolved is very consider- 
able. Hence,{ would caution morning beer-drinkers against 
imbibing the first “pull” of the pump, especially when their par- 
ticular fancy Lappens to be for old ale. Sherry drinkers should 
also be warned against wines doctored, as is frequently the case, 
‘with acetate ot lead. 
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~ BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘The Good Old Times.” 
By Edward Viles 
CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued.) 


“Tt is made with the utmost nicety ; carries a ball 


to its mark as true as a hair, and never misses fire! I 
wish you to impress that strongly on your memory. It 
never misses fire! Now, if you wish to preserve your 
life a little longer. obey my directions, or, if you do not, 
why——” 

He cocked and levelled the pistol in a manner by far 

ore significant than pleasant. 

7 The Sogictente’s south chattered when be heard the 
sound, and saw the weapon brought to bear upon his 
person. ; 

“ Now, mount,” said Turpin. 

Sir Theodore obeyed. 

“ Now take off your cravat, and tie one end firmly 
round your right wrist.” 

The pistol still covered him, so he perforce obeyed. 

Turpin snatched up his lantern and caught hold of 
the other extremity of the cravat, having first assured 
himself that it was properly secured to his compan- 
ion’s arm, and then mounted on the back of Black Bess. 

“ Quick march,” he cried; “and bear in mind that, 
at the very first altempt you make to get free, I fire !” 

CHAPTEK XIV. 
SIR THEODORE HOUGHTON TURNS OUT A VERY BAD 
CAARACTER INDEED. 

It was in this strange fashion, then, Turpin and his 
companion made their way to London. Sir Theodore 
quietly resigned himself to his fate, and therein show- 
ed his wisdom. He was fully impressed with the idea 
that certain and immediate death would be the pen- 
alty for trying to get away, while he thought, by 
peacefully surrendering to his foe, he would be in a 
position to take advantage of any unlooked-for circum- 
stance that might occur. ; 

As, however, time passed, and they rapidly neared 
London without mecting a soul, he began to quake 
with fear, for he knew pretty well what he had to ex- 
pect at the hands of the * family.” 

The fog which had settled down soon after sunset 
got no thinner as they neared the metropolis. 

“ And now there’s one more thing, Sir Magistrate,” 
said Turpin, breaking the silence: “if you cry out for 
assistance in any way, it’s a case with you. As sure 

ou do, I fire.” 

“Oh! let me go, pray let me go at once! I promise 
to forego all idea of punishing you in any way and 
taking my revenge for what I have suffered to-night. 
Come, you are only doing this to frighten me Let 
me go !” 

“Shouldn’t you like it? No,no! WhenT let you 
go, it will be into the hands of the ‘family.’” 

Sir Theodore relapsed into silence. 

They reached at last the corner of Broad Street, St. 
Giles’. Turpin made his way down a dark-looking 
archway, taking his companion with him. 

Several narrow turnings branched off from the bot- 
tom of this gateway, and, after proceeding a short 
distance down one, ‘Turpin paused. 

Then he blew a whistle which had a very peculiar 
sound, 

“Dismount !” said Turpin, at the same alighting 
from his steed, but taking care the magistrate should 
not give him the slip. 

He blew the whistle a second time. 

A man bearing a lantern came rapidly towards 
them. 

Turpin addressed some words this man, but what 
they meant Sir Theodore had no idea. It was in an 
unknown language to him. 

The man with the lantern, however, understood 
him, evidently, for he said something in reply, and 
then, taking the two steeds by the bridle, he led them 


awa 
“ 





—_ !” said Turpin, seizing his companion’s 
hand, and dragging him quickly down another alley 








drinking. 
“Silence! si—lence !” he cried. 


hum of voices. 

Turpin stepped boldly up to the table. 

“Hurrah! bravo! bravo! It’s Turpin the bold ! 
Three cheers, friends; he’s brought the lord mayor’s 
cup.” 

“ Order!’ yelled the chairman, at the top of his 
voice, afl, banging the pewter pot more violently 
upon the table than before-—“ order, pals! Who’s 
the strange fly he’s brought with him ?” 

Immediate attention was directed to Sir Theodore 
Houghton, who endeavored to avoid the scrutiny as 
much as possible. 

“Who is he? who is he? Name—name!” they 
shouted. 

Turpin held up his hand for permission to address 
them. 

“ This, my friends,” he said, “ is a gentleman I have 
great pleasure in introducing to your notice. His 
name is Sir Theodore Houghton, and he is a county 
magistrate.” 

As he spoke, Turpin pushed his companion forward. 
A deep roar of execration came from the throats of 
those assembled as they heard the name*pronounced, 
and the greater part rose from their seats, while those 
who were nearest clutched the unfortunate magistrate 
tightly wherever they could obtain a hold. 

Ie shook with fear. 

“Death! death! Down with the unjust judge! 
Kill him ! kill him !” 

“Silence! si—lence !” again shouted the chairman, 
and making his voice heard above all the din. “ On 
to the table with him! We'll try him. Tl be judge. 
You shall be jury.” 

“ Hear, hear !” cried the thieves. “Bravo ! Up with 
him !” 

And, despite the resistance which he made, he was 
lifted by twenty hands at least on to the table. 

He was compelled by blows to assume an erect 
position. 

“ Mercy, gentlemen, mercy !” he said, in trembling 
tones, and with shaking limbs. ‘“ Mercy, mercy!” 
“All right! We know what you mean by mercy, 
and you shall have plenty of it!” 

“Order!” again exclaimed the chairman. 
your seats mates. He shall be tried ! 
the affair in a decent manner.” 

It was arule with that disorderly assembly, that a 
chairman should be appointed every night by the 
general voice, and that he should, while he held that 
position, have the others under his command. 

Slowly, therefore, and muttering threats against the 
unbappy wretch who had fallen into their power, they 
obeyed, and seated themselves in their respective 
places. 

“Prisoner, advance!” said the chairman. 

“ Forrards !” exclaimed those who were nearest to 
him, compelling him to walk to the middle of the long 
table. 

“Who accuses the prisoner ?” 

“TI do!” said ‘Turpin, stepping forward. 

“Of what ?” 

“A treacherous attempt upon my life !” 

“Now, prisoner, do you plead Guilty or not 
Guilty ?” 

Sir Theodore Houghton looked about him in a be- 
wildered manner; he could hardly believe in the re- 
ality of the scene that was enacting befere him. 

The cha‘rman repeated his question. 

“Not guilty !” replied the magistrate, nervously. 

“State your charge !” 

“T will, your lordship,” said Turpin. 

There was a laugh at this. 

“Silence in the court !” shouted another voice. 

The laugh grew louder still. There was something 
to them uncommonly comic about this assumption of 
judicial form. 

“T was on the way from Hornsey to London,” con- 


“Take 
Let us manage 


J 


at the bottom of which he paused before a-low door] tinued Turpin, “when all at once I heard the sound of 


in the wall. 

This door swung silently open, without any person 
making themselves visible. 

A long, narrow passage, dimly lighted, appeared 
beyond. 

urpin led Sir Theodore down it. 

At its extremity was a flight of steps, and then 
another door, opening into a huge apartment, which 
deserves a line of description. 


It was not very wide, but of prodigious length. A]a pistol full in my face. 


table, formed of one long plank, stretched almost 


from one end to the other, and on both sides of this 


were seated probably a hundred persons, variously en- 
gaged smoking, drinking, 
swearing, all at once. 
The noise was perfectly deafening. 
The magistrate shrunk back in alarm. 


At the further end of the table, a man was seated 


in a chair much higher than the others. 


talking, singing, and 


horses’ hoofs beating against the road. Thinking I 
might be able to do a little business, I pulled up and 
waited for the horseman to make his appearance.” 

“Quite right !” 

“Presently when he was only a few yards off, I 
ee and requested him to pay the toll!” 

“ Well?” 


before I was at all prepared for such an event, he fired 
It knocked off my hat, and 
grazed my scalp, but did me no more damage.” 
*'That’s lucky !” 
“It was, your lordship ! 


“Quite right!” 


he could not hand over himself. 


As soon as he saw the new comers appear upon the|the trigger !” 


threshold this man hammered violently upon the 





“ The miscreant !” 


By slow degrees the tumult subsided into a low! continued, “the — only 











table with the pewter pot from whieh he had been | “Si—lence !” said the crier again, or rather one man 


who had taken that office upon himself. 
“Very fortunately for me, your lordship,” Turpin 
flashed in the pan, so I 
|was unhurt. I did not stop to take out another pistol 
Ibut doubled up my fist, and hit him such a fair smack 
|in the face that down he went off his horse into the 
|road at once !” 

“Now, prisoner,” said the pseudo judge, “what 
have you to say in your defence ?” 

“I defended my property,” replied the baronet, who 
had an idea that he might get on better if he put a 
bold face on the matter. 

“How came you to bring him here ?” 

“He told me he was a magistrate and boasted how 

he served those who were unlucky enough to be 

brought up before him.” 

* Indeed !” 

“Yes, your lordship; so I thought as I was coming 

here, I would bring him with me, and put him upon his 

trial, and see how he liked it.” 

“A very proper idea.” 

“ i thought so, and here he is.” 

“Now,” said the judge, ‘is there any gentleman 

present who has suffered any injustice at bis hands ?” 

“Yes, yes! Me! me! me!” 

Twenty voices at least replied to his words. 

“Tcan’t hear you all, gentlemen. Let the one who 

has the strongest case against him step forward. If we 

find him guilty, sentence shall be pronounced.” 

‘“Agreed! Who stands forward ?” 

“*T do!” said a voice. 

A tall, respectable-looking man got up off his seat. 

“ Order fur Gentleman George!” shouted the chair- 

man. 

Sir Theodore turned ghastly pale as soon as his eyes 

fell upon this man, and he trembled so excessively that 

he could scarcely keep his feet. 

The man who had been called Gentleman George be- 

gan to speak, and there was an immediate silence. 

“‘ My case is a very hard one,” he said, “ but I will re- 

late it in as few words as possible.” 

“Silence !” said the crier again, who, though there 

was no noise, thought, as the speaker paused, he ought 

to say something. 

“it is nearly ten years ago now since I entered the 

prisoner’s service. He was a justice then, and I was 

—— as hisclerk. I lived in the same house with 
im.” 

Sir Theodore’s agitation rapidly increased, and he 

glared wildly at the faces by which he was surrounded, 

upon every one of which he saw‘an inimical expression. 

He evidently dreaded what was coming ~ext. 


“I shall not go minutely into my story,” continued 
Gentleman George, “ because it would take up too much 
time I will only say that Sir Theodore had « daughter.” 
His voice wavered slightly, but, recovering himself 
with an effort, he went on: 
“We were thrown much together, and, as she was 
about my own age, there was nothing wonderful in our 
falling in love with eachother. It was folly and wick- 
edness upon my part, but who can control his destiny ? 
“We kept our attachment secret for some time, but 
eventually it was discovered. With the exercise 2f that 
treachery and duplicity which seems native to him, he 
called me ioto his library, remonstrated with me, yet 
kindly and gently. I could say nothing, for I felt I was 
in the wrong. 
* ¢ Atter what has occurred,’ he said, for I can recol- 
lect his words as well as I could if I had just heard 
them—‘ after what has occurred, you must feel the im- 
possibility of remaining any longer in my service. Ido 
not wish to deal harshly with you so long as yon leave 
this place, If you absent yourself, there is a probabil- 
ity of my daughter forgetting her unfortunate passion, 
so I beg of you as a favor I think you ought to grant, 
that you will place as great a distance as you can between 
this house and yourself.’ 
«What could Ido but consent? Fool that I was, I 
ought to have distrusted his kindness, and feared it more 
than his anger. 
“*T have no fault to find with you,’ he said, ‘in the 
way you have executed your duties. There is half a 
year’s salary due to you: I will write you a cheque for 
that amount, and two hundred pounds in addition, upon 
the sole condition that you never return here. It will 
serve to pay your traveling expenses, and to support 
ou until you find some fresh employment. Do not 
Tesitate to accept it. It is a sum of money I can well 





“Then, your lordship, without saying a word, and |spare.’ 


“He wrote out a cheque for two hundred and fifty 
pounds, placed it in an envelope, and gave it to me. 

“ This was acting magnanimously to all appearance, 
and like a fool I bejieved he was sincere. I ought to 


Of course, I wasn’t long |have known from his behaviour on other occasions that 
recovering myself, and then I fired at him in return.” |1 ought to expect the worst. 


‘1 took the cheque and bade him good-bye. I went 


“He gave a cry, and called out he was hit, and said|te my room, packed up all my things, and touk them 
Not suspecting any-|down to the coach-office, and secured a place for myself 
thing, I leaned forward to clear his pockets myself,|in the mail, as I intended to go to Liverpool, where 
when he put another pistol to my breast, and pulled |many of my friends resided. 


“The bank was at a town four miles distant from Sir 
Theodore’s house, and I got there just as the bank was 
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closing. However, as they knew me, the man at the | 
counter just glanced at the check, and handed me over 
the money. 

“In an hour afterwards I was in the coach and on my 
way to Liverpool.” 


| 
} 


“And now,” said Gentleman George, as he looked |at North Crabb, the Squire, Mrs. Todhetley, and Tod, What tremendous feet ie must have! Just look at 
It leaving me at home with one of my aplitting headaches. | the size, Johnny. Regular crushers.” 
Thomas had come in to ask if I would have the lamp, but’ 


around, “the black part of my story is yet to come. 
is so foul and monstrous, that you will never believe it 
possible any man could act in so diabolical a manner.” 

He paused for a moment, and wiped his face, while the 
rest of his story was waited for with a stillness that was 
positively painful. 

“T reached Liverpool un the fourth night. I will pass 
over my own feelings and reflections, but you can guess 
they were far from pleasant; still, the sense of no im- 
pending evil weighed upon me. 

“I at first intended to see wy friends, but I after- 
wards altered my mind, and determined to leave Eng- 
land for ever and go to America. 

‘A vessel of several hundred tons burden was just 
upon the point of sailing for New York, and I engaged 
a berth on board. 

“The following morning, just as they were about to 
weigh anchor, a boat, filled with many persons, shot 
out from the quay, and was rowed rapidy towards us. 

“They made signals for the captain to pause. 

“As the boat neared the ship’s side, we all noticed it 
was filled with police-officers. 

«They are after some one who has absconded,’ I 
thought, and I looked around at those passengers who 
were standing ia a throng round me wondering which it 
could be. 

“Five minutes afterwards, the officers came on board 
and spoke to the captain. They then came towards us. 

“T looked on with some curiousity, but who can im- 
agine my surprise when the chief stepped up to me and 
put his hand on my shoulder ? 

“* You were almost off,’ he said; ‘ but we’ve caught 
~ Como along, and don’t detain the vessel any 

onger.’ 

1 was thunderstruck. 

“«Am I to understand you have a charge against 
me ?” 
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MARGARET RYMER. 


By Jounny Luptow. 





They had gone through the snow to evening service 


I told him I would be without it. So there I sat alone, 
beside the fire, listening to Hannah putting the children 
to bed up stairs, and looking sleepily out at the snowy 
landscape. 

As the fire became dim, sending the room into gloom, 
the light outside grew stronger. The moon was high; 
clear and bright as crystal; what with that, and the per- 
fectly white snow that lay on everything, the night 
seemed nearly as light as day. The grass plat outside 
was a smooth white plain, the clustering shrubs beyond 
it being also white. 

The room grew darker, the landscape lighter. 
Asleep, in another, minute, I should inevitably have 
been, but for a circumstance that suddenly arose. All 
in a moment—I saw not how or whence it came—a dark 
figure appeared on the grass plat, close before the bank 
of shrubs, right in front of me; the figure of a man, 
wrapped in a big great-coat. He was standing still and 
gazing fixedly at the house. Gazing, as it seemed 
(though that was impossible) at me. 1 was wide awake 
at once and sitting bolt upright in the chair. 

Yes, there could be no mistake; and it was no delu- 
sion. 
mass of hair on his face. 


fore he broke in to rifle the house ? 


the scene around. 


the contrast was greater. 
show his features, which were shrouded in obscurity. 


that, and he took a step forward. 


The man was a tall man, strong and bony, with a 
What could he want? Was 
it a robber reconnoitring the premises, peering and peep- 
ing to ascertain whether all the world was at church be- 


No one, void of such an experience, can imagine how 
dark he looked, standing there, amid the whiteness of all 
In one scnse, he stood out more 
plainly than he could have done by daylight, because 
But this kind of light did not 


Presently he moved. His head went this way and 
Evidently he was 


c oe 


the hall, and crossed the lawn. Sure enough, there 
were the foot-prints, plenty of them, indented in the 
deep snow. ‘lom gave in then. 

“IT wish to goodness Ihad seen him! The fellow 
should not have got off scot-free, I can tell him that. 


“Don’t you go and say again I was asleep! He 
must have stepped back and got sway from these 
laurels; here are the marks. I say, Tom”—dropping 
my voice to a whisper—* perhaps he’s here now.” 

“ We'll soon see that,” said ‘Tom Coney, plunging 
amid the laurels with a crash, and beating about with 
the stick. 
But there was no trace of him, and we went in,Tom 
veering round partly to his first opinion, in spite of the 
footprints. 
“If any man was there, Johnny, how did he get 
away? I don’t see, for my part, what he could pose 
sibly want. <A thief would have gone to work in a 
different manner.” 
“Well, let it goso. Ishall say nothing about it to 
them when they came home. Mrs. Todhetley’s timid, 
‘o know; she’d fancy the man was outside still, and 
e lying awake all wight, listening for the smashing in 
of doors and windows.” " 
Cracking the fire into a blaze, I called Thomas to 
light the lamp and shut the shutters. When told of 
the affair, bidding him not to mention it, he took a 
different view of it altogether, and put it down to the 
score of one of the younger maid-servants, 
“They’ve got sweethearts, Master Johnny, the 
hussies have—lots of sweethearts. One or other of 
’em is always sidling sheep-faced up to the house, ag 
thou he didn’t dare to call his legs his own.” : 

Nothing more was said about the man; I and Tom 
Coney—who stayed supper—held our tongues, as agreed 
upon. But I told Tod in going up to bed. He wag 
sleepy, and did not think much of it. When related 
it did not seem to be much. They had not seen it. : 

Timberdale Rectory, was a cozy, old-fashioned house 
its front walls covered with ivy, and standing by itself 
amid pasture land, a field's length from the church, 





























“«JTa, ha! That’s good—werry good!’ said the offi- 
cer. ‘Come along, and don’t make a rumpus!’ 

“«T don’t understand you,’ I said. ‘I have done no- 
thing to make me answerable to the laws.’ 

“*Oh, no! I don’t suppose you have. However, 
here is a warrant for forging a cheque for two hundred 
and fifty pounds upon Sir Theodore Houghton, and mak- 
ing off with it.’ 

“It is false!’ I cried. ‘ Sir Theodore wrote the cheque 
himself !’ 

“*That may be. I don’t say it isn’t, but you must 
come along with me. It looks very strange, though, for 
you to receive this money, leave without saying a word 
to anyone, and then embark for New York.’ 

“It flashed upon my mind in a moment how bad a con- 
struction could be placed upon my actions. I was over- 
whelmed, but I was not conscious of the full extent of 


trying to see whether the parlor where I sat was empty 
or occupied. Should I go out to him? Or should I fling 
up the window and call out to ask what he wanted? 1 
was not frightened; don’t let anybody think that; but the 
watching him brought to mo rather a creepy kind of 
sensation. 

As I left the chair quietly to open the window, I 
heard the catch of the garden gate, and somebody 
came whistling up the path. The man vanished as if 
by magic. While I looked, he was gone. 

“ Anybody at home?” called out ‘Tom Coney, as he 
stopped his whistling and opened the hall door. 

“ All right, Tom, Come along.” 

And, to tell the truth, I was not sorry to see Tom’s 
hearty face. He had stayed away from evening ser- 
vice to sit with his mother. 

“Tsay, Tom, did you see any fellow on the snow 
there ?” 



















Mrs. ‘Todhetley sent me there on the Monday morning 
to invite the Rector, Herbert Tanerton, and his wife to 
dine with us the next evening off a prime codfish from 
London. The Squire and Tod had gone out shooting, 
It was-January weather ; cold and bright, with a frosty 
sky. Icicles drooped from the trees, and the snow in 
Crabb ravine was above my ankles. The master had 
said, “I should go the roadway, Johnny,” but I did not 
mind the snow. 

In Timberdale I met Margaret Rymer. She had her 
black cloak and bonnet on, and the gentle and refined 
face, with its mild brown eyes, put me more than ever in 
mind of her dead father. 

I dare say nobody remembers her. But I told some« 
thing about her and her people a long while ago. 
Thomas Rymer, a gentleman born, but who was kept 
dowu by circumstances and never got on to pass for a 


my misfortune.” 
Gentleman George paused a moment for breath. 
All still remained silent. They seemed spellbound. 
A cold sweat burst out at every pore of the magis- 
trate’s body, and he sank upon his knees on the table. 
He strove to speak, but his tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth. 


“ On the snow where ?” asked Tom. 

“There; close before the shrubs.” And I told hin 
what had happened. ‘Tom, one of the most practica 
fellows living, with less imagination than an ostrich 
received the account incredulously. 

“ You dropped asleep, Johnny, and fancied it.” 











surgeon, had kept the druggist shop at Timberdale. His 
wife was just as vulgar as he was refined, and they had 
1}two children: Benjamin, who followed his mother in 
l looks, and turned out not over well, and Margaret, who 
»} was like her father. When Thomas Rymer died, partly 
of cold on the chest, partly of a broken heart, Margaret 
continued to keep the business goiig. She understood 


“‘T have only a word or two more to say,” resumed 
Gentleman George, sadly, ‘and I shail not detain you 
much longer. 1 was brought back to Sir Theodore’s 
menacled like a felon. I was had up, the charge made, 
and committed to the assizes. 

“ A weary time to me elapsed, and then I was placed 
upon my trial. My fziends had heard of me, and had en- 
gaged an eminent counsel for my defence. His elo- 
quence, however, was of no avail. Sir Theodore here 
entered the witness-box, and perjured himself by swear- 
ing that he had never had any such conversation with 
me, as I said he had, and appealed to those who knew 
him, and asked if they thought he would be likely to 
have acted in such a manner? My whole statement, he 
said, was most preposterous and absurd, for was it pro- 
bable he would give a large sum of money to one who 
had done him such an injury? The natural course for 
anyone to pursue would be to turn me ignominiously 
from the house. He dwelt, also, upen my baseness in 
bringing his daughter’s name before the court asa screen 
for my bad conduct. The trial lasted many hours, and 
everything he said damaged me. 

“In his examination he distinctly swore that he knew 
nothing of my leaving him until the morning follow- 
ing my departure, when the cashier trom the bank came 
over to ask him about a cheque which they had cashed, 
just as the bank was closing on the previous day. He 
declared it tobe a forgery, and asked by whom it had 
been presented. snow-lighted, open lawns, in the face and eyes of the 

“ He was told, of course, by me. front windows. They hide themselves in obscure 

“ J was sent for, but no one knew better than himself| hedges and by-ways. It’s a case of headachy sleep, 
that I was far away, and was not to be found. It was,/ young man.” 
all said, a clear case of forgery and absconding; so a “Look here, Tom. If the man was there, his foot- 
warant was obtaied for my apprehension, and I was|prints will be there; if he was not, as you say, the 
arressed in the way I told you. snow will be smooth and level; come out and see.” 

(To be continued im our next.) We went out at once, Tom catching up a stick in 


“I did not drop asleep, and I did not fancy it. 
When you came into the garden I was about to open 
the window and call to him.” 

“Those headaches are downright stupefying things, 
Johnny. Jane had them you know. One day, I re- 
member, she fell asleep with a bad one, and woke up 
and said the sofa was on fire.” 

“Tom, I tell you, the man was there. A tall, strong- 
looking fellow with a beard. He was staring at the 
house with all his might—at this room, as it seemed 
to me, wanting to come forward I think, but afraid 
to. He kept close to the laurels, as if he did net wish 
tobe seen; forgetting perhaps, that they were white 
and betrayed him, When you opened the gate he 
was there.” 

“ Tt’s odd, then, where he could have put himself,” 
said ‘Tom Coney, not giving in aninch. ‘‘I’ll vow not 
a soul was there, man or woman, when I came up the 
path.” 

“ That’s true. He vanished in a moment. 
[ was looking at him he disappeared.” 
“Vanished ! Disappeared! Your words apply to a 
ghost, Johnny.” 

“Ghost be hanged! It was some ill-doing tramp, I 
expect, trying to look and see if he might steal into 
the house.” 

“Much you know of the wajs of tramps, Johnny 
Ludlow! Tramps don’t come showing themselves on 







































the drugs thoroughly. During the ten months, or so, 
that had elapsed since, the son had not made his appear- 
ance at home. ‘limberdale would say, “ Why does not 
Benjamin come back to carry on the business in his 
father’s place?” but it got o satisfactory answer. 
Latterly, Timberdale had let Benjamin alone, and busied 
itself with Margaret. 

Some six months ago, the Rey, Isaac Sale had come 
to Timberdale as curate. He was an abrupt, dark little 
man of sterlicg worth, and some thirty years of age— 
older than the Rector. Margaret Rymer met him at 
the Sunday-school, where she taught regularly, and he 
fell desperately in love with her—if it’s not wrong to 
say that of a parson. In position she was not his equal; 
but Mr. Sale made no seeret that he wanted Margaret 
tobe his wife. Mrs. Rymer opposed it; how was the 
business to be kept going without Margarct, she 
demanded ; or herself either? 

Mr. Sale had taken the curacy as only a temporary 
thing. He was waiting for some expected appointment — 
abroad. When it fell, Margaret Rymer would have to 
choose between sailing with him as his wife, or staying 
at home and giving him up fur good. So said Timberdale. 
After standing to talk a bit with Margaret, who was 
out, she said, on an errand for her mother, I ran on to 
the rectory. Mr. Tanerton and his wife were in the 
snug little bow-windowed front room. He, spare and 
colorless, young, yet with cold gray eyes and thin light 
whiskers, sat by the blazing fire of wood and coal, that 
went roaring and sparkling up the chimney. Somehow 
Herbert Tanerton gave you the idea of being always in 
achill. Intending to be kind in the main, he was yet 
severe, taking too much note of offenses, and expecting 

all the world, and especially his own flock, to be bettey 
{than gold. 


While 

















(To be concluded in our next.) * 
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Victor Hugo. 
proline 
AN EVENING WITH THE FRENCH AUTHOR. 


A writer in the London Daily News has the following account 
of a visit to the author of Les Mis rubl»: ‘In reality, says the 
writer, Victor Hugo is the simplest, most unaffected of men. 
He lives on the third floor of an unpretending house in the 
Rue Clichy, and several times a week holds evening receptions, 
trequented by all the leaders of the Repub ican Party excepting 
M. '‘ibiers. ‘The ex-President was formerly an intimate of the 
poet, at the time when ibe latter kept open house for all celebri- 
ties in the Place Royale, and ke is still on terms of f.iendship 
with him, though events bave put an end to their mutual visit- 
ing. You ring at the door, a tidy maid-servant in black, with a 
white apron, answers the call, and you are sbown into smartly- 
farnished apartments—rather parlor than drawing-room— where 
the poet, whom his numerous guests address as ‘‘ Maitre,” sits 
by the fire, smoking. His features are well known, but photo- 
graphy conveys no idea of their extraordinary vivacity and 
benevolence, His complexion is likea ripe Winter apple, but 
his high arched forehead, only furrowed between the eyes, bears 
few traces of his seventy years. Although he has been heavily 
tried by domestic sorrows, losing his wife and two sons within 
three years, his air is full of serenity, and his manners toward 
everyvody are marked by cordial, almost affectionate warmth. 
He speaks willingly and much, and one can understand how it 
is that his house is such a favorite resort of politicians when one 
has heard with what unbounded hopefainess he talks of his 
couutry’s prospects. ‘‘Les maladies de la France,” he says, 
most expressively, ‘‘ne sont pas maladies d’age. mais de crois- 
sance;’ and he adds that although Republicanism may be 
swothered once or twice more in the present century, the sparks 
will smolder under the ashes, and burst forth eventually into 
aflame which no priestly or despotic bands will be able to 
quench —‘‘ une flamme bienfaisante qui eclairera sans detruire.” 
jn religion be is a Deist, and alluded with sorrowful bitterness 
to the Catholic clergy who delude the masses ‘with old wives’ 
fables.” Of the lrotestant clergy he speaks with respect, and 
his long residence under the shelter of the British flag has 
endowed him with a liking for Englishmen and their institutions 
though it has not closed bis shrewd French eyes to the ludic- 
rou aspects of certain insular customs. 

“For instance, it is the humorist creator.of Gavroche, who 
suddenly supersedes the poet, when he recounts his experiences 
of Briti-h Sabbatarianism, and describes how he was unable to 
get a gliss of beer one Sunday in mid-London trom inability to 

qerove that he was a travcler; and again, when dwelling on the 
propensity of Englishmen for indiscriminating hero worship, 
he exclaims pathetically, ‘‘They take the name of a Field 
Marshal und put it on a flower, calling it * Wellingtonia ! This 
allusion to flowers sets Victor Hugo talking on the flora of 
Africa, and with such surprising fluency and erudition that one 
would take him to bea botunist born. The truth is he reads 
immensely, and his memory is exceptionally retentive. A 
favorite occupation of his is to buy old books by forgotten 
apthors—he has piles of them stacked up in his library—and 
from them he derives curious waifs of information which at 
some time or other are sure to crop upin bis books, The first 
impression conveyed by his conversation is that he posses-es 
inaccurate knowledge of amazing extent ; but gradually one 
discovers that facts abcut which he appeared credulous had 
been detected by him as unsoand, and that he merely referred 
to them to show that he had studied all the bearings of a ques 

| tion, While he is talking, his guests flit about the room dis- 

‘ cussing the last political news, and cold grog, of which there is 
an unlimited supply on a side table. Theré are several ladies 
present, who keep their bonnets on, and who join in political 
disquisitions with such aptitude as to dispel the illusion that 
French women are iucom) etent on all questions save millinery. 
Ever and anon the conversation becomes geveral, and it then 
ascends to heights of abstract speculation, which recall those 
colloquies of the last century, when the brain of every French 
philosopher teemed with plans for the regeneration ot the human 
race. But now many of the schemes which a hundred years 
ago seemed fraught with extravagant plilanthropy, would to-day 
appear absurdedly reactionary and tyrannous? It is just a cen- 
tury since Voltaire, extolling Louis XVI. for having abolished 
torture in all cases save high treason, remarked that it was im- 
possible a king should forego the prerogative of wringing the 
truth from those who conspired against him Can one conceive 
this docctrine being discussed nowadays in the presence of the 
man who loathes the very sight of a prison, and believes that 
crime, war, pauperism and every other social plague will dissa- 
pear in time with the spread of knowledge. Victor Hugo quotes 
with curicus simplicity, from his own writings thus : ** 1 wrote 
in 18 0,” &c., but when le bas given the quotation he looks 
asound with avery modest smile, adding, **I am ashamed to 
speak of myself, but the importance of my works is due to their 
being in French, for what author, writing in aay other language 
has his books translated and publisved at all the centres of 


is 80 good, too, that for every little word which he lets fall in 
denumceiation of the men by whose selfishness his country has 
suffered, he finds a hundred others. to predict the time when 
political hatreds shall be as extinct as those volcanic craters — 
the simile is his owa— toat once covered France, and of which a 
few vestiges still remain to astonish passers-by. A happy augury 
aud one cannot but accept it with hope, even though at this mo- 
ment the political craters are in full blaze. 





Influence of Music on Thoughts. 


Needles to add, that in a still more transcendent way music 
seized on the thoughts of the musically-minded, and bears them 
off in its talons oversea and land, and up to Olympus like Gany- 
mede. ‘I'wo easily distinguishable mental influences seem to 
belong to music, according as it is heard by those who really ap- 


preciate it, or by others who are unable todoso. To the former 
it opens a book of poetry, which they follow word for word after 
che performer as be read it to them; thinking the thoughts of 
the composer in succession with scarcely greater uncertainty or 
vagueness than if they were expressed in verbal language of a 
slightly mystical description. ‘To tha latter the book is closed; 
but, though the listner’s own thoughts unroll themselves unin- 
terrupted, by the composer's ideas, they are very considerably 

colored thereby. ‘I delight in music,’’ said once a great man of 
science to the writer; ‘‘I am always able to thivk out my work 
better while it is going on!” As amatter of fact, he resumed at 
the moment a cisquisition concerning tbe date of the glacial 
period at the precise point at which it had Leen interrupted by 
the performance of a symphony of Beethoven, having evidently 
mastered in the interval an intricate astronomical knot. ‘Iv 
ordivary mortals wiih similar deficiency of wusical sense, har- 
monious sound seews to spread a halo like that of light, causing 
every subject of contemplation to seem glorified, as a landscape 
appears ina dewy sunrise. Memories rise to the wind and seem 
infinitely more affecting than at other times; still living affec- 
tions grow doubly tender; new beauties appear in the pic.ure or 

the landscape before our eyes, aud passages of r bered 

prose or poetry float through our brains in majestic cadence. 

in a word, the sense of the beautiful the tender, the sublime, 

is vividly aroused, and the atmosphere of familiarity and com- 
monplase, wherewith the real beauty and sweetness of life is too 

often veiled, is lifted forthe hour. As in a camera-obscura, or 

mirror, the very trees and grass which we bad loosed on a 

thousand times are seen to possess unexpected loveli- 

neers. But all this can only happen to the  non- 

musical scul when the harmony to which it listens 

is really harmonious, and when it comes at an appropri- 

ate time, when the surrounding conditiong permit and incline 

the man to surrender himself to its influences; in a word, when 

there is nothing else demanding his attention. The wost bar- 

barous of the practices of royalty und civic mugniticence is that 

of emp'oying music as an accompaniment to feast; a confusion 

of the realms of the real and ideal, of one sense with another, 

as childish as that ofa little girl who took out a peach to eat 

while bathing in the sea. Next to music during dinner time 

comes music in the midst of a cheertul evening party, where, 

when every intellect present is strung up to the note of animated 

conversation and brilliant repartee, there is a sudden douhe of 

selemn chords from the region of the piano-forte, aud presently 
some well-meaning gentlewan endeavors to litt up all the lazy 
people who are lounging in easy chairs after a good dinner, into 
the empyrean of emotion ‘‘sublime upon the seraph wings of 
ecstacy ' of Beethoven or Mozart. Or «f some meek damsel, 

with plaintive note, calls on them in Schubert's Addo to break 

their hearts at the memory or anticipation of those mortal sor- 

rows which are either behind or before every ove, and which 
1s either agony or profanation to think of at such a moment. 

All this is assuredly intensely barbarous. The same people who 
like to mix up the ideal pleasure of music with incongruous en- 
joyments of another kind would be guilty of giving a kiss with 
their mouths full of bread and cheese. As to what we may 
term extra-mural music, the hideous noises made by the aid of 
vile machinery in the street, it is hard to find words of condem- 
nation strong enough for it. Probably the organ grinders of 
London have done more in the last twenty years to detract from 
tbe quality and quantity of the highest kind of mental work done 
by the nation than two or three colleges of Oxford or Cambridge 
bave affected to increase it. One mathematician alone (as he in- 
formed the writer, estimated the cost of the increased mental 
labor they had imposed upon him and bis clerks at several thou- 
sand pounds’ work of first-class work, for which the State prac- 
tically paid in the added length of time needed for bis calcula- 
tions. Not much better ure those church bel!s which now 
sound a trumpet before the good people who attend * matins” 
and other daily services at hours when their profane neighbors 
are wearily sleeping, or anxiously laboring at their appointed 
tasks.—The Conhill Magazine. 
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An Answer to A Screntiric Puzzie.—Among scien- 
tific puzzles is one whish has long perplesed geclogists, namely, 


thonght on the same day?” The greet poet constantiy alludes |the existence of large areas of rock containing no sign of lite, 
to France as the focus of civilization, and to English ears it may | side by side with formation of the same period which are full of 


seem that he does not take quite enough account of the civiliz 
ing part which Great Britain has discharged in colonizing con- 





fossiis — relicsj of primeval life. Why should one be so barren 
and the other so prolific? There is now an answer to this im- 


tinents, crushing slavery, disseminating light over such empiies | portant question, and readers who take interest in the exploring 
asindia. But patriotism is always excusatle, and to Frenchmen | voyage of the Challenger will be glad to learn that the answer 


Victor Hug>'s words come as a ton‘e, nerving them to tbat faith 
in themselves aud their country w.thout which great efforts and 
‘ endurance under reverses would surely become impossible. But 


| 


comes from that ship, in a paper written by Dr. Wyville Thom- 
son, chief of the scientific staff on board. ‘The paper was read 
last mouth at a meeting of the Royal Society. 1t contains the 


more particularly is Victor Hugo's influence immense in keeping | results of deep-sea soundings which have revealed the existence 


alive animosity towards Napoleonism. 


He is a high priest pre- | of areas of barren clay at the bottom of the sea, in depths that 


venting the sacred fire for ever being quenched, and if he were | vary from two thousand two hundred to four thousand fathoms 


to disappear there is no telling how mach less fervid might be- | and more. 


come in some breosts that scornful hatred of Cvesarism which 
his flaming words keep aglow. In talking of the Second Empire 
Victor Hago becomes leonine. With voice vibrating, he launches 
words of which no translation can convey the scathing force. 
**On the 2nd of December,” he exclaims, **France fell under a 
brigand who had sprung at her throat in the dark! and one is 
Teminded of that fulminating prophecy which he thundered in 
**Napoleon le Petit” at the Empire then iu its hey-day: “You 
fre dancing, and you think you shall dance forever! Well, they 
dance on the frozon Neva, and they fancy that because all 
aature is frost-bound, the ice under their feet is firm earth. But 
Watch the first rays of the Spring sur, and see theice crack aud 
give way on all sides. So shall it be with the ground under your 
feet when our Spring has returned.” 

Victor Hugo was, in trath, the Daniel of the French Belchaz- 
zar, and if he should be fated to see a third Empire, no one will 
euvy the young Emperor, th: Mene, Mene, Tekel, with which the 
eet of the Chatiments will b sure to salate his accession. 

& fine, one comes away from an evening at Victor Hugo's 
Stirred by that emotion which ardent conviction expressed in 
teliing language must always impart. ‘This chief of living poets 
is 80 great a man;he has been so sanctified by his long self- 
exile, by persecution and unjust revilings, that one cannot treat 
his utterances as those of lesser men—they seem inspired, He 


In others parts the bottom is composed of the so- 
called globigerina mud; that is, a thick deposit of small creatures 
known to naturalists as globigerina, which live near the surface 
and siuk to the bottom when dead. ‘Chere they accumulate, 
building up chalk for ages to come, when land fand ses shall 
onee more change places. Butit is remarkable that, at the 
depth of two thousand two hundred fathoms, the globigerina 
thin off and disappear, and the gray deposit merges into the 
barren clay above mentioned the explanation is that below 
two thousand fathoms the tiny shells of the globigerina are dis- 
solved by some action of the water, and that the minute 
quantity which they contain of alamnia and iron goes to form 
the areas of barrenclay. The extent of these areas is so great 
that it exceeds all othe s as yet known at the bottom of the sea, 
and it is the most devoid of life. In this respectthe red clay 
now forming resembles the schist whi h at present occapies so 
large u part of our earth’s surface. We are all more or less 
familiar with chalk and with rocks that show no sign cf fossils; 
and to be thus, 80 to speak, made eye-witnessas of the process 
by which chalk and rock were formed i; unusually interesting. 
Dr. Thomson's paper is published at length in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society. its importance may be judged of by 
the fact that one of our most eminent naturalists declares that 
it alone is worth all the cost of the Challenger expedition. — 











Chamber's Journal, 


The Story ot the True Cross. 


It is the story of the True Cross, in that shape in which the 
imagination of the Middle Ages had put it together,a patchwork 
of the quaintest colors,trom fragmeuts of real chronicle and frag- 


ments of pure fancy and indeterminate fillings-in between the 
two, The compiler of the Goi'den Legend is no severe critic of 
history; but he is fain to acknowledge under the rubrics *‘ De 
inventione sanctz crucis, and De exaltatione sancte cracis, 
(May 3rd and September 1Lith,) a puzzling discrepancy of au- 
thorities, as well as an incompatibility of dates which is not one 
of the admitted forms of the miraculous. The story, as he tound 
it current, was like this: When Adam lay iu his death sickness, 
he sent Seth to Paradise to beg for some of the oil of the tree of 
mercy. The Archangel Michael replied that the oil of the tree 
of mercy could not be given to men for the space of six thousand 
years; but, instead, he gave to Seth a wand whigh he was to 
plant upon the grave ot Adam after his death; cr, as some say, 
a seed which he was to lay under his tongue. And presently 
Adam died, and Seth fulfilled the commends of the angel. From 
the wand planted upon the grave of Adam, or, as some say, the 
seed set under bis tongue, there grew a goodly tree, And by 
and by King Solomon seeing its goodliness, bade them cut it 
down and fashion it fora house they were building him. 
Bat the builders could not fit nor fashion it; first it was too 
large for its place, then too small; so they threw it aside, and 
cast it for a bridge across a stream in Solomon's garden, The 
Queen of Shebs coming to visit Solomon, was aware in the 
spirit of the miraculous virtue of this tree, and would not tread 
upon it, but fell down aud worshipped it And afier she was 
gone, she sent ges to Sol , bidding him beware of that 
tree, for on it should be hanged one with whose death the king- 
dom ot the Jews should pass away. So Solomou caused the 
tree to be buried deep in the ground. And later the Jews un- 
awares dug a wellin the same place; this was the pool of Beth- 
esda, and not only from the descent ot the angel, but from the 
‘tree which was at the bottom of the well, the water drew heal- 
ing virtues. About the time when Christ's minisiry drew to an 
end the tree of its own accord floated to the surface cf the water, 
and the Jews finding it ready to their hand used it for a croes 
whereon to crucify Ubrist. After the crucifixion it was buried, 
together with the crosses of the two thieves, upon Monnt Cal- 
vary; and in the time of Hadrian a temple of Venus was built 
beside the sit. Until the time of Constantine, nearly 300 years 
after the Crucifixion, nothing more was sv n of the cross. In 
the history of Constantine the visionary cross of his dream is 
closely but confusedly associated with tbe actual cross found by 
his mother. Some say that the dream, in which an angel holua- 
ing a cross appeared to him saying, ‘In this sign thoa shalt 
conquer,” was dreamed in the night before a great battle against 
the barbarians on the Danube; some before the battle in which 
Constantine overthrew his rival Maxentius (A. D. 313) at Saxa 
Rubra, near Rome. However this was, Constantine, be- 
ing converted, presently sent his mother, Helena, to find 
the True Cross at Jerusalem. When her coming was 
made known, the Jews wondered wherefore she came; until 
one Judas said he knew it was to find the cross, for his grand- 
father Zaccheus had prophesied this ing to his father Simon. 
Christ, whom they crucitied, had been the true God, said Judas, 
aud for Christ’s sake they had stoned Stephen, who had been 
tue brother of his tather, Simon. (Here arises the great diffi- 
culty of dates.) And the Jews warned Judas lest he should con 
fess aught of these things. So, when Helen came they denied 
with one accord that they knew aught of that cross. ‘Thereupon 
Helen threatened that they should all be burned alive. Then 
they gave Judas uy into ber hands, and wieu he persisted in 
denying she caused him to be buried up to his neck in the 
ground. On the sixth day he confessed, and being 
drawn out of the gronnd, led them to the hill of 
Calvary, Here they dug, and three crosses were presently found. 
The miracle cf raising one dead presently declared which of the 
three was the ‘lrue Cross, So Helen caused the temple of Venus 
to be destroyed, aud a church wo be built wherein one portion of 
the ‘True Cross should be preserved; the other part she carried 
away to Constautinople, and Judas, being converted, presently 
became Bishop of Jerusalew, under the title of Saint Quiricus, 
Here ends the story of the di covery (lnuveutio) of the Holy 
Cross. ‘The story of its recovery and carriage in procession 
(Exaltatio) belongs to a point three hundred years later in the 
history of the Empire. In the years 620-626 the Emwpereror 
Heraclius was hard pressed by the Avars before ( onstantinople, 
and by Chosroes of the great Sassanian house of Persia, who was 
master of all Syria and Asia Minor, and bad carried off to his 
own capital the portion of the Holy Cross enshrined since the 
time of Constantine in Jerusal H ius arose, and the 
Oimpaigns which for a while retrieved the Empire, and ended in 
the overthrow and death of ( hosroes, shine out among the most 
memorable flashes of antiquity’s expiring heroism. Sacred 
legend tells them in another way from history, and knows of 
nothing but one great defeat of the infidel, (meaning no doubt 
the battle of Nineveb,) followed immediately by his condign 
punishment. Chcsroes in fact perished not beneath the justice 
of the victor, but beneath the treachery and desertion of his sore 
But what legend cares most about is to follow Heraclius as he 
rescues the ‘I'rue Cross after its fourteen year of durance beyond 
the ‘ligris, and carries it back in triumph to Jerusalem. As 
Heraclivs, we are told, came riding im military pomp to the gate 
of Jerusalem, with the cross upboine by bis soldiers, suddenly 
the walls closed before him; a voice was beard saying, ‘Not 
thus, but with humility did thy Master bear his cross;,’ where- 
upon H lius d ded to trail the cross upon his own sboul- 
ders, bearheaded and unshod; the walls unclosed again, and the 
procession passed safely in.—'The Cornhill Magazine. 























‘ Dispute over a Corrse.—An extraordinary affair has 
just occurred at Preston at a panpers funeral, There were in 
the union workhouse two inmates, both named Thomas Parkin- 


son. One of them died of small-pox, which necessitated 
removal at once, and buriul as 8000 as possible. The body was 
putin a coffin, which was fastened, and on the death being 
announced the relatives of the man who wasalive in the house 
not unnaturally jumped to the couclusion, that the dead man 
was their relative, and they had the body removed to their 
house for burial. ‘The nature of the disease {rom which the 
wan bad died rendered it impradent to take off the coffin lid, 
and the relatives conld not consequently take the ‘* last look.” 
Just before the interment another ‘amily, clad in mourning, 
appeared on the scene and claimed the body as being that of 
their relative. There was much surprise and mystitication and 
the idea was set down by the first claimant as being entirely out 
of the question. It was eventually settled that both parties 
should take part in conveying the body to its lust resting place. 
The first thing after the interment was u speedy visit to the 
bastile to have the mystery solved, aud both sets of claimants 
were in a state of great anxiety. On arrival at the house the 
family who so tenaciously clung to the belief that the body was 
— 4 of Parkinson, were overjoyed to find their relative quite 
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faThe Profits of the Street Railroads of New York City. 


Ths following tables have been make up from the reports of tha sevaral railrovd comp nies to 
the State Eagineer. The expevses receipts and per ceatum earned on the capital stock h.vs been 

















lcnla a: follows: Uuder expensse are iocluded all payments for maintaining and operating . 
Sone for maintaining thair mo e tate, for repairs and taxes,an! in alition interest on <n, on February 18:b, by the Secretary cf the 
the tot»1 debt at the rate of seven per cent Under receipts are incluie! a'l mon-y received f-om| !reasury: _ 
the op rations of the roads and from the sale of horses, manure, &c, but oot, of cour-e any New Yore February 17 h, 1875, 
proceeds from the sale of lands or from other loane. The percentage ot ; ro‘its is then calculated Sie: Toe Directors of the Central Pacitic Rail- 
on tha who'e amount cf capital paid in. The figures are evidently not « fair exhibit « f the opera- roal Company have notie:d io the neway are 
tions of the roads, but they are interesting at least as a comparison, and we may be certain that S 8 = the Union P icitic Pg Cues 
a . : ave made a proposition to th: United Srates 
the profi's are not oyer stated TRIED AVENUB BAILED, Gossseunes tb pay acertain amount annoally, 
38. 1869. 1870, 187). 1872, 1373. to be pace! at interest as a sinkiog find to pry 
Sinaia ie Sm'ler, Smiles. Smiles, Smiles. 8 miles ei that that company received from the 
Parsengers carried... .-22,000,(00 25,010,000 25,500,000 25,8)0,000 27 010,000 2,950,000] Valet States Goverament ty ald in build ng it- 
Expenres......0....-+--81,091,894 $1264,303 $1283 229 $1,262,208 $14'0 119 $1,463 090 | LM Tower the ac sof July ist, 1862 and Juls 
Receiptt...secesee-eee- 1,261 951  1,405.530 1.432 733 1,450,195 1,541,°92 1,554,162] 00» fae while the managers of the 
Net profit........eeee06 170557 187.227 199,609 187,992 13L143 91,073 Se socio tasegnacey ‘ “e Comp ny wonld pr fe 
Debt ........... oo. 2! 1,650.0) 1,690,090 1,755.00) 1,916.00) 2,161,856 2,161 856 tan — y the acs sbove nimed 
Capitel...... cece... 1,170,009 —15170,000 1,170,000 1170.0 1,170 000 2,000,000 - er than te advance + ny considerabls amount 
Por cent... fi 145 S17 e17 16 112 045 money mcre thin is called for by eaid acts if 
soccceccccesces ’ they could be #liow:d to do go without being 
SIXTH AVENUE RAILROAD, annoyed by unfviendly legiclation or menaced by 
1863. 1809. 1870. 1871, 1872. 1873 threats ¢f such leg’slation as has been tie case 
Lipgth..cccoscc-coccee 4 miler 4 mile. 4 miles. 4 mii-s. 4 miles, 4 miles. | since the completion of tt e road, still they woul 
P eset gore carried......10,003,036 11,237,530 11,537,408 18,931,873 14,236 598 14717.141 rather pay a tixed amount, lirger thin bas beep 
Rec-ipte...secs.cceee-e 9625310 §713499 $726,694 $7°85.979 $741 768 $772,922 | earned aud gone to the crédit of the company ap 
if 602 033 63149 627 ,067 658,970 663 629 829,134] to this time, or is likely to in years to come 
123,37 8&2 060 98,627 77,009 81129 D ficit. | than suffer such annoyances :s th y have tere o. 
25,1 0 323 000 820,000 330,000 310,000 495.000 | fore. The Central Pacific Riilroad Company wil! 
Ome 760,000 780,000 750,000 750 900 750,0.0 | therefore, for the sake of having all parcies satis 
a ee 164 Hd 181 102 .108 seen — eto pay “re of porensns as now re- 
' uire eacs f Cung. eas b-for , 
seoADWAY AxD SAVERTH Avewon aninouD, =| S2on nvm the det day te stm Bt ne 
. . . ‘a. : 3e oo the Ist day « i > obe 
EeOGb. ccccccccceccesn SR 8 miles. 8 miles. 8 miles. 8 miles 8 miler. shonaltien. tab ache gh ete ty | aa 
Passengers carried......11,077.614 11,573,041 11598 953 15,001 85% =17.565,297 13,772,775] six months shatl liquidate tae claim that the 
Receipts..... .......+. $664,652 $713,423 $717,982 $775,160 $906,81) #920 158 | United States Goverameat has tga'inet the Cen- 
Expenses....c.e.ces0006 591,757 692,689 677.734 550.541 714,064 774,709} tral and Wertern Pucitic Riilroas both .oade pe 
Net profite...........6. 72915 120,734 130,248 2 4,19 193.747 116,449] being mow consolidated under the nem» of the | me 
Debt .oee veevs-eoeree 1,600,000 1,609,006 1,600,000 1,613 68 1,700,000 1,700 000) entral Pacific. ‘Tha payment above mevtiones 
Capital....cccese-seeee 2,100,000 2,100,000 2,100,000 2,106.000 2,100,000 2,100,000) to be in full catisfaction of all uuset led qner 
DRT 08 -06 -062 107 092 069] tions between the United S* ta: Gov. rnwent 
EIGHTH AV&NUB RAILROAD. ani the ~~ c fic Railroad O mpany. 
1868 1869, 1880, 1871. 1872. 1873. C, P. Huntinaroy, Vic -President. 
Length.....s.eeeeeeees 10 miler, 10 mite. 10 miler, 10 miles 10 mike. 10 miles, | Hn. B.H Pristow, Secre ary of the tres wy, 
Passengers carried. occee 12,982 352 “aan = 719 ar 144 15, ‘66 194 re re eSaEEEEEENENRmamimenmeemmemne 
Receipts....cceccccees- $804,791 35 416 812 440 792 671 $804,283 $798,010 
Expenste...........cc. 628609 646202 «664.912 654,669 «73.833 © Ge9,319] COLD Mima mm Nova to ta —The gols 
* ’ > ‘ primase 1g G8 1ict of Sherbrooke produced ia 1874 
Net profit... .....200. 176,182 186.144 157,529 132,013 130,950 128,721 | four thousoud aud twenty ouuces uf gold, valusd 
Wt.... ceeceecseseeee 208,000 — 203 000 = 233,000 288,090 218,809 29.200 | 4 g76 OL0 ee ene 
ERO coat aaa —_— 1,090,000 cates —_ 2 a En 
i ° 17 186 15 .128 ° 128 
soccer eceres Exports of Peircieum from the United States 
20 ) 75 
Loox Our yon PRoaus Insuaances Companizs.—j| Srate Desrs in Derautt.—The aggregate of a See oe Korg 16, ee m 
We have obseived in the Charlestown (W. Va.)| Sta e debts in the Union in 1874 was $382 970,-| From baer VOrk osereee- gals 10,471,887 15,811,995 a 
Courier that a large number of organizations | 617, beirg an increase of $38,200,000 since 1870, Prlledeipiinecsc core” 98i808 te sy | all 
for ineurance companies, with capitals varying | Of this amount $161,732,(00 is in default—the BalIMOreorecrere ve. cove Yyidi, VL 221,061) wh 
from $100 600 tu $1 000,000, “fully paid up ”’ | defaulting States{being Alabama, on $21,350 000; Coral Export from the U. State £60287 24,204 ¥3¢ 
have lately applied for and cbtained charters) Arkanear, cn $12,800 000; Florida, on $3, 74-| ametime tet ee oe 


unier the !ass of Weet Virginia. The stock- 
holders are all he.vv * cap! aliste’’ from New 
York, B:-h:imore, Pitt-burg, Caicago, »nd other 
places outside «f thit Sate ‘These sba-pere 
rcently di-covered thet the in+u:ance laws of 
Wat Virginla are of the v ry loosest «hirac‘er, 
and that there was vo other such opeping in the 
country for bogus insurance c mpanies. Hence, 
within aa few months nealy every village and 
court house io that State has been honored with 
anew itsurance corpany ‘the Legirlature of 
that State, hs, hcwever, taken notice of this 
state of »ffaire, and will, it isto be hopec, pase 
such stringent Jaxs in behalf of the public ae 
will arrest the farther ovganization of these 
fraudulent ccncerus. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 

By telegraph from London under date 
of February 18th we learn that the re- 
gular statement of the Bank of Eng- 
land, snows that tne amount of bullion in 
vault had increased £110,000, since the 
previous Thursday. 

At a regular meeting of the Governors 
of the Bank of England, held in London 
on February 18th, the rate of Discount 
was advanced One ha!t per cent., it being 
now at the rate of Three and One-half per 
cent. per annum. 





Fisac Aw to Rawways in CaNapba, —The 
Goveipment of Quebec has introduced resolu- 
tions for granting aid at the rate of $1,600 a 
mile to the foll »wing railrosds: Quebec and Like 
St J. ho, 150 milee; the Intercolonial of Bt. 
Francole and Megantic, 80 miles; the Ba‘e des 
Chaleurs, 180 mi.e+; the Levis and Sherbrooke, 
80 mils; the Sherbrcoke, Exstern Townships 
and Kennebec, 100 miler; the Pciilipsburg, 
Farnbam and Yamaska, 100 miles; the Col »niga- 
tion of Montreal (St Jerr me branch) 15 miles. 
‘Tbe railway com) aoy of the F cntier of Q iebec, 
and that of the Villy of the Missisequo and 
Back Rivers, which now have a right to a 
subsidy under a previous Act, w ll not have that 
tight continued to them ater Ist February 
1876, unless at that date ‘h-y bav3 completed 
at | ast ton continuous m les of road. Railways, 
which, under the Acto 1574 havea rigbt toa 


000; Georgia, on $11,000 019; Lou's'ana, on 
$24 433.000; Micnesota, on $2 275,000; Mirsie- 
sippi, on $7,000,000; North Carolina, on $24,- 
900 060; South Ovo'ins. on $13,200 000, and 
Virginia on $46 (00.000. Of the total State 
debts $32 924,000 is es:im sted to b+ beld abroad, 
and of ths amount io defa It $51,174 000 is 
beld abroad. The debts in default bear an 
averave interest of about seven percent, Twi 
of the defaulting States, Georgia and Minneso'a, 
have disowned the dette; others like Missiseippi 
Louteiana and South Carolina, bave repudiated 
them, and o hers, like North O.rolina and 
Virginia, declare their inability to p:v—Vir- 
ginia, bec use the new State of West Virginia 
efrges to aeeume its just share of the inde bted- 
ness. 


NEW NATIONAL BANK. 


Office of the Comptroller of the Ourrency, 
Wasntnotos, D.C , Febuary 16th, 1876, 

The following National Bank was organized 
during tbe past week, vz: 

2223. First National Bank of Montrose, Penn- 
sylvanis; autho:iz d capitel $100,090; paid-in 
capital $5).000. Wm. J: Turre'l. resident; N. 
L Menheim Cashie~. Au horized to com neice 
burisess Februny 13th 1875 

Important Decis:on in Railroad Law. 

II. Liapiity or Steeprva Car Compantes,— 
The decision is the same as that j ist deliv-rnd 
at Buff loinre C. Rees v3. Pullmin Palacs Car 
Company, but proceeds on a different line of ar- 
gument. Smith, a cattle dealer, proceeding or 
a Po'lman car from Chicago to St. Louis, claim- 
ed to bave ha! stclen from the pocket of bis 
vest, which he had pliced beneath his pillow on 
retiring, $1,180. le sued to recover in the 
Covk O anty Cirenit Court ani was giv-n $227 
as tLe amonnt thaten ordinary traveler woulo 
carry wth him, ‘fhe Pullman Compiny apveal 
ed and the Sipreme Court reversed the j :dy- 
men’. In ita decision the Supreme ('o wt bh Li 
that the Polluwan Car Company fell quite short 
of Gilli g be character of an iankrepir, furni-h 
ing only lodging to a c-rta'n c ars who kave ae 
ready paid fare and parcha-ed firs'-class tickets 
entitling them to ride to a certain p'ace. Th 
company not only does not ree iv pry or un- 
Gertake to care for any property or goods what- 





tubsidy on the completion of twenty-five miles, 
are to bave this figure reduced in their favor to 
ten miles; and $74 a mile are to be advanced to 
every road having a right to a eubsidy to aid 
them to ex cute their liner, after the plang aud 
profiles h.ve b-eo depo ited in the Depor men: 
of Public Worke. On account of the great im- 
portance of affecting a junction between the 
North Shore and the Pacitic Railways, it is pro- 
posed to give $30,000 towards the bridge that ic 
to unite them ip.the. county of Pontiac.--Cana- 
dian Monetary Times. 








ever, but notoriously mfuse ty dose. The e 
was no necessity here such az existed in th: cue 
of the keeper of the common in. The traveles 
wes not compelled to accept the additional com- 
€ rt of the palace car; bs might hive remain d 
in. the ordiniry ‘car; there w rs eafs and emy 
means withia bis reach (in the baggage and ex- 
press cars) for carryivg money and bagga; e; 
hence there was no vecvssity for imposing tre 
doty and liabili'y on the company, which dd 
not, faither, render a service mad3 mandatory | 
by law ag in the case of an innkeeper. ' 





THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD AND THE 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 


The followiag kt'er wis received at Warhing- 





SPENCERIAN PENS! 


STEEL PENS 






MANUFACTORY OF THE 


BIRMINGHAM, England, 


————___. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 








STEEL PENS. 











These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nua 
sen Onk Pen alone, we sold more than 


and the sale is continually increasing 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cles 


GSH To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 








5,000,000 
in 1873, 


ted for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of, 
For sale by the trade generally. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 
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JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE | €Y¢ 


are 


yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 





BROADWAY, on 
inv 
Nos. 55 and 567 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos,4 and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
Cc Cc The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 


e or Garden, by mail psepaid, $1 
100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 


the 


and 


er 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental ‘l'rees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with) 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, | 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb| 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid.) 





and 


WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE! snoving type, i'ustrat.ons, ete., will be sent gratis, on 


TRADE. Agents Wanted. j spp 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


The work originally published under the title of Tux 


ture, and art, huve induced the editors and publishersts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 


Establ ished 1852 The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 


which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 


of commercial ard industrial activity has been commenced, 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 


; ne , | 4 
OFFICES TO LET, the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 


| to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchauts, Law-| and important sieges maintained, of which the details 


transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 


IN BUILDINGS take their place in permanent _ ~~ history. hs 
¢ In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, G4, 66, GY, 71, 73, 78 & 80, | accordingly been the oa of the editors to bring down the 


| information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 


Nos. 5,7, 17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREET, | of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
, . 


Nos. 4, 6,11, 17, 19, 81. & 38 BROAD STREET, cinct and origimal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 


| ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used, 
| but every page has been printed on new type, forming iu 
' facta new C 


diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
| knowledge. 


4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. Y. The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 


of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 


of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
| famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 


y | manufactures. 
*best sort for Upland, Lowland, | than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their aitistic excellence ; 


ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
| worthy of its high character 

A This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de» 

livery of each volume. 

large oc‘ayo volumes, ¢ 

fully illustrated with s¢ 


Four volumes now ready. $ 
compiction, will be issued once in two months. 


Addret »<e Pyblishers, 


1549 & 661 Broadway, NEW YORK 


APPLETONS’ 































































































New Revised Edition, 

tirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 

Printed from new type, and illustrated with | 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps, 


w American Cy(Loprpta was completed in 1863, since 
ich time the wide circulation which it has attained in 


parts of the United States, and the signal developmeuts 
ich have taken place in every branch of science, litera- 


ry department of knowledge has made a new work of 
erence an imperative want. 


Great wars and consequent re+0- 


uliar moment. ‘The civil war of our own country, 


nm made by the incefatigable explorers of Africa. 
‘he great political revolutions of the last decade, with 


ry one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 


as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 


urate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 


entions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 


‘he work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
ry labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 





yclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
sur, but with a far greater pecumlary expen- 








ts predeces 


he present edition, have been added, not for the sake 


explanations in the text. They embrace all branches 


art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
Although intended for instruction rather 


the cost of their execution 1s 
rmons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 


It will be completed in sixteen 
th containing about 800 pages, 
ral thousand wood Engravings, 
with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING; 
In extra Clotk, per vol....+. ecvcce 
In Librarg Leather, per vol... 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, per v 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vo 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edg 
In Full Russia, per vol....-++. 000 covcccece 
Succeeding volumes until 












*Specimen pages of the “ American Cyc'opedia,” 


icauon. , , 
rst-Cless Canvassing Agents Wanted. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 

















THE ALBION. 


















CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships- 


x 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORA OR BOSTOV. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. a 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
di tion 


21 Guineas, ig to 
PROM wew VOR OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return ‘Tickete on favorable terms. 
‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Bteerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, 
ll parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 
y ‘through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, 
For Steerage passage, a 


rae CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 
STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





and 


poses, apply at the Company’s 
i. Se : 
t 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. Bw. Y.3 
Bolivia, Saturday...Fcb. 27 | Elyia, Saturday.....Mar. 6 
TE PASSAGE — PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
sn BLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LON DON DERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OF BELVASI : 
Cabin, $50, 60 and $70, d ° 
Return t tickets issued at reduced rates. 
INTERMEDIATE and SfEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 
23" Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 





Send for circulars, giving fanthes + to Com- 
, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 
pany's ofices) 7 TENLERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 i ld) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
om the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

{ danger at sea. 
° The Sent southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoii Ice and HeavLanps. 









New York every 
Wednesday, Queenstown 


Wednesday, Liverpool ever 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 


Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+++++++++-$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, @ Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, , Christiana, or Copen- 

n. 


The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 

tfording every conveni for the com- 
ing speed, safety and com- 





Rotterdam, Gothenburg, 





and 

fort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 

69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 
$50, currency. E 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Mong Koug, #300, gold, 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kaiver, New York, a: 
follows: 

Henny Cuaxncay, Captain Wa. IH. Rarusun, Feb, 27 

1875, 12 M. 

Coton, Cavt.Z. L. Taner, Merch 13, 1875, 12 M. 

And every e::ernate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and Soutb 
Pacific ports. 

/xtra steamers for fretght and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 


Steamers leave San Franc 


isco fo 5) 
P -—. isco for Japan and China, as 








neeeReosecseceecececcces eevevee +--March 1 
City oF Toxto..... ee ++-Mareb 15 

For freight and passage, or further information, ap, ty at 
tae Company’s U on wharf, foot ot Cana! street, Now 


ork. 
RUFYS HATOE, 


_OGEAN STEAMSHIPS., 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 








“AMERICAN LINE,” 


Steamers —FRoM PHILADELPHIA : 
PENNSYLVANIA..... 
*y HATTA 








March 1 

eoe--+Mareh 1 
ze, payable in currency: 

Second Cabin 

Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 






Rates 0 pa 
Cabin, $10) and $75; 
reduced rates. 





Intermediate Passengers. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
ANTWERP. 
From Philadelphia. From New York 
NEDERLAND.. 


sailing Twice a Monra. 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 
Apply to TAPSCOTT B 
ik eines 86 South Street, 
1" Drafts on England and Ireland. 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 


Feb. 25 
arch 4 


and Steerage, at 


Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 


««Mar. 13 ; SWITZERLAND.. Feb. 26 | 
VADERLAND.... April 4 | State of Nevada...Mar, 22 


ROTHERS & CO., 
New York. 





ATLANTIC 


1) 
8) 


| _ New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
INLAND NaviGaTion Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





__INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 





Insurance Company, 


119 BRreoaowayr wv. WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, January Lith, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMEN!r OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding l’remiums Jar 1, 
TAiccccccccccccsocccccesece 
Premiums received trom Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 


$91,546 78 


6°0,221 (9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... $731,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon nvuLs 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 

PCTIOd AB ADOVE..esceccreccseccccessessess $612,795 58 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same period.......$469,588 14 

Return Premiums.-..$82,186 46 

ruE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Vash in Bank........eee0ee+e0-$155.071 O1 

Jnited States and other stocks.. .469,499 00 

ans ou Stocks, drawing inte rest193,300 00 








——-——_ $817.870 01 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 106,350 12 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At.ree cecveccsccesocccccerecs 4€,018 93 


Total Assets... secccsccsscececccseces $1,010,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEKEST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legn | representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THE UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICATES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 


1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 


1868, will be redeemed and paid m cash to the holders 
thereof. or their egal representatives, on and after 
£UESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
zxtent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of FIF CY PFR CENT. 

declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums for 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 


JOVIN K, MYERS, 
J WILLIAM A. HALL, 


ul. B, CLAFLI 


Loan and Indemnity Company 
Droadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 
Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


oaying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 


CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEAKANG mOUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
<eep tramsfer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS 
TEES for RALLROADS and other corporations and for 
ndividuals. 

WILLIAM Rf. FOSTER, President 
AN JREW McKINNEY, Vice-Preside.:. 
D1RB070 RS 
Charles Stanton 
wy An Cheever, 
' Denison, 
hh, Bagsell, 
Viulawll, Breeden 
john G. Hoyt, 
William Foster, Jr., 
% M. Van Sort, 
A. 


Alexander E Orr, 
Wilham B, Ogden, 
Aaron Clatlin, 

George H. Brown, 
Pg tom Meyer 





H. J. BULLAY 
Superintendent. 


a 
WiDiem H. Voster 
JOHN T. BANKER, Secretar 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Receive T FPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 





Its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
ithe 'ertificates for, which are 
| issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CIIARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1874. 

For P. ums, Extra P: Re.e00.. 0. $1,512 

For Interest...cccc.ce-ccccccs ccccoscesece 530,09 $8 
For Interest, &c., accrued.... 237,188 4d 


£2,495,6 0 73 


year, 








Disbursements. 
Paid for Clams by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
BUILICS 0004 ercceeeecerocecs 
Paid tr Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &c ., 


(534,234 60 


462,190 £8 
Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 8 
Paid for Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 


ate ee eeeeeeereee 


pe THEO, W. MORRIS, Fees, Commissions......... 295.508 53 
> RNES, THUS, B MERRICK, —- a —— $1351 909 56 
WM.T BLODG GEORGE A. MEYER, ‘ 
sou ¥ Ay Ba RTOW, WALTER H. LEWIS, Assets. 
1X. M. EARLE GEORGE W. SMITH, ‘ . 
PRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, anes s 
WM. HEGEMAN, JOUN H. CLARK, enten 7 ae oe 
JAMES KR. TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, ede ptiitty mgs ter 5,'58, 67 3 
— r. BRUCE. > EV I M. BATES, Loans on Policies in force...... 2,279,738 (8 
RT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, United States and New Yeck 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, ‘Seats Gece bs 305.239 60 
FRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT | gute) “at ee 
JEMIAL READ, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, po pow Wc getter 
JOHN R. WALLER, pa .one 
MI r] jums and Interest in course 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. of collection and tranamie- 
Ye) 7 oe er SE nn snteniatiliiine swings 513,°0a S4 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. oianaen tas os dete 
Tuomas Harz, Secretary. and Bonds (Marxet valzs ot 
A RB aie et mE _|__ the Securities, $301,278...... 644,980 47 
Interest due to date, and sll 
NEW YORE other property........e0e0.66. [6.2.5 95 
Gross Agsets..... tescseecsesssceee $9, 610,75 
Reserve requi e for al! policies we @ 


u 
in force, Darlisle 4 per cent.. $7,415,183 19 
Claims by death not yet due .. #930 
Dividends urprid and all o.her 
Mability.cccccccssessesescceee 193,905 19 

nn eens 7 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan {ovites a comparison with other first- 
class Com panies as to the following p riicu'ars: 

‘The large excess of Assets over its [ tabilities, 

The small Ratio of Ex to Iacome 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small rer 
centage of death claims. 

Prudeace and Skill in Manegement. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse: and 
Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operatior s 
for a quarter of a century. 

The interest sccount exceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
derived from seinsuring the msks of unsuccessful com 
panies. 

—_— 


HENRY STOKE?, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLE. Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


EE: 





-— 


} Asst. Secretaries 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 





THIRTIETH SNNUSL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


| 


OFFICE: 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY ist, 1875. 





\mount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1574...¢24,430,379 32 
INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......96,114,454 77 
[uterest received and accrued. 1,645,106 34-- 8,059,561 11 


$32,490,440 48 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death.......-+..+++. $1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purcha’ rever 
sions, and returned r:emi- 
ums on canceled policic: .... 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, mature! en- 


Pe a “~ meee aoe 105,501 56 
missions, brokerages, an 
agency expenses .....+0..+. 361,336 77 
Advertising and Physicians’ 
WB ccccccccccccccsccccccce 79,457 35 
Taxes, office. and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, &c........ 302,076 (8 


5,344,662 92 


$27,145,777 51 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Cc mpany, in 
bank, and on hand .........$1,751,133 78 
Invested in United States, New 
York City, and other stocks 
(market value, $5,173,026 50) 4,970,136 93 
Real Estate ....-sceeeeseereee 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secu 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
insured for $15,193,251, and 
to the 


the policies assi 
Company as additional co.- 
security).....++++-+-16,828,955 14 
licies, (the 
y 
to 


lateral 

Coans on existing 

reserve held by the Com 

on these policies amoun' 

$3,918,537 57).....006 

Quarterly and semi- 
ue sub 








q to 
January Ist, 1875......e.006 





511,192 47 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $570,000, in- 
cluded iu habilities).. 189,623 78 
Amounts due from Agen 29,109 30 
nterest accrued to Ja 
Ist, 1875..ccccccccccrccccses 187,402 83 


27,145,777 51 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. 2C2,889 57 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1875-$27,348,667 08 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses due subsequent 
anuary Ist, 1575 .......000 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 


Coceesececeee 


196,792 16 
174,163 74 


Reserved for reinsurance 0: 
existing policies participat- 

ing insurance at 4 fer cent. 

Carlisle net premium, and 

non-participating at 5 per 

cent. Carlisie net premium... .24,640,038 29 

Dividends outstanding....... 152,943 84--25,163,943 03 


Divisible surplus......0.0+eeeeeeseeeese$2,194,724 05 





From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a re y dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ug policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
mento premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 

During the year, 7,254 policies have been issued, in- 
uring $21 $13,749 22. 





TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
DAViD Dows, GEORGE A. OSGoop, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, SANFORD COBB, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOUN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

WM H. APPLETON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. R. BOGERT, M.D, 
WILLIAM BARTON, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R, BOGERT, M. D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., Examiners 
CHARLES WRIGHT, X. D. 
Assistant Medical Kxaminer. 








